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EDITORIAL 


IMOFmHUS 

How  does  the  Postal  Service  favor  direct  mail  over  newspapers? 
Let  us  count  the  ways. 


UNTIL  RECENTLY,  THE  MODUS 
operandi  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  was  to  swear  up 
and  down  that  no  way  did 
it  favor  direct  mail  over  newspapers  — 
c’mon,  newspapers  are  our  oldest 
customers!  —  while  constantly  invent¬ 
ing  new  ways  to  make  rates  cheaper  and 
delivery  procedures  simpler  for  direct 
mailers.  Now,  it  seems  the  USPS  no 
longer  even  bothers  to  hide  its  bias  for 
direct  mail. 

Consider  its  latest  stunt,  the 
“Samples  Showcase”  test  program  in 
which  the  USPS  partnered  with  a 
direct  mail  firm  and  delivered  —  for 
free,  mind  you  —  a  box  of  various  con¬ 
sumer  product  samples  such  as  candy 
bars,  coffee  and  lotions  to  200,000 
targeted  households  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
and  Pittsburgh. 

The  USPS  announcement  of  the 
program  makes  plain  its  preference 
for  direct  mail  customers:  “Another 
strategy'  behind  the  pilot  test  is  making 
sure  that  direct  mail  is  the  sampling 
method  of  choice.” 

Now  wait,  you  may  be  saying,  isn’t 
the  Postal  Service  forbidden  from 
selecting  w’inners  and  losers  among 
private  companies  like  this?  The  USPS’ 
thin  reed  of  justification  is  that  since 
newspapers  and  stores  distribute 
product  samples,  it’s  a  “competitive 
service”  that  it  can  enter  under  the 
Postal  Reform  Act. 

Of  course,  as  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  pointed  out  in 
its  studiously  ignored  protest  of  the 
Samples  Show'case  test,  the  service  at 
issue  is  delivering  advertising,  which 
the  Act  defines  as  a  monopoly  postal 
product.  The  real  competition  is  not  in 
the  delivery  of  samples  —  but  in  con¬ 
vincing  packaged-goods  companies  that 
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it’s  better  to  deliver  samples  with  a 
newspaper  or  in  a  store  or  through 
direct  mail.  It’s  unfair  for  a  government 
entity  to  throw  its  weight  on  the  side  of 
any  one  competitor. 

Newspapers  are  already  constantly 
forced  to  fight  the  crafty  rate  structures 
the  USPS  employs  that  essentially  put  its 
thumb  on  the  scale  whenever  newspa¬ 
pers  are  being  processed.  Consider  the 
rate  differential  between  the  high-density 
rates,  used  by  newspapers  for  their  total- 
market  and  selective-market  coverage 
products,  and  saturation  advertising  mail 
used  almost  exclusively  by  direct  mailers. 

Back  in  2006,  newspapers  paid  about 
0.9  cent  more  than  the  saturation  rate. 
Bad  enough,  considering  how  many 
hoops  newspapers  must  jump  through 
to  prep  their  products  for  delivery.  But 
last  year,  that  differential  was  nearly 
three  times  as  high,  2.6  cents  in  favor 
of  direct  mail  —  explaining  why  more 
newspapers  are  taking  their  TMCs  and 
SMCs  out  of  the  mail. 

Even  the  ill-considered  proposal 
to  stop  Saturday  delivery  punishes 
newspapers,  which  depend  on  timely 
delivery,  far  more  than  direct  mail. 

Daily  community  papers  with  big  mail 
circulations  face  the  prospect  of  their 
Friday  paper  not  reaching  subscribers 
until  whatever  time  the  Monday  mail 
arrives. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  when  postal  rates  were 
set  with  the  goal  of  making  newspaper 
delivery  as  cheap  as  possible  —  and  in 
terms  of  untangling  the  news  from 
government,  that’s  all  to  the  good.  But 
the  USPS’  overseers,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  —  and  Congress  —  must 
do  more  to  rein  in  its  apparently 
insatiable  desire  to  subsidize  direct  mail 
at  newspapers’  expense.  S 
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FROM  ‘PRESIDENT  SHUTTING 
OUT  REPORTERS’ 
BY  DAN  K.  THOMASSON,  SCRIPPS 
HOWARD  NEWS  SERVICE 


There  is  a  striking  resemblance  to 
covering  the  White  House  and 
nourishing  an  infant.  You  know 
the  kind  of  activity  parents  engage  in 
when  they  feed  the  baby  by  pretending 
the  spoon  full  of  apple  sauce  is  a  loaded 
airplane  or  helicopter  and  the  mouth  is 
a  hangar.  This  is  accompanied  by  aero¬ 
nautical  noises  aimed  at  diverting  the 
kid’s  attention  from  the  true  objective. 

This  happens  in  most  administrations, 
but  the  current  one  is  more  adept  at  it 
than  usual,  particularly  since  the  spoon 
is  often  empty  of  any  sustenance  for  a 
thinning  cadre  of  correspondents  hungry 
for  excitement  and  eager  to  convince  the 
world  and  themselves  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  not  only  a  glamorous  journalistic 
assignment  but  enormously  important. 

President  Obama  and  his  minions,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  decided 
that  long-held  traditions  of  a  ubiquitous 
free  press  geared  to  reporting  every¬ 
thing  big  or  small  in  his  day  is  actually 
a  detriment  to  his  goals.  He  has  even 
on  at  least  one  occasion  shaken  the 
press  pool  to  its  foundation  by  hustling 
secretly  off"  without  reportorial 
accompaniment,  utterly  ignoring  the 
possibility  that  something  might 
happen  to  him  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  subjects,  the  American  people. 


“We  didn't  make  it.  I 
think  I'll  go  home  tonight 
and  sleep  like  a  baby, 
which  means  I'll  wake 
up  every  hour  crying." 

—  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Chief  Operating  Officer  Brian  Tierney, 
who  attempted  to  keep  the  newspapers 
locally  owned  but  was  outbid 
in  a  bankruptcy  auction. 


FROM  REMARKS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 
BY  BERNIE  LUNZER,  PRESIDENT, 
THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD-CWA 


WE  HAVE  A  STRONGLY  DIVIDED 

society  in  this  first  decade  of 
the  21st  century.  If  we  wind 
up  with  an  information  dark-ages, 
where  sports,  entertainment  and  opin¬ 
ion  rule,  with  little  in  the  way  of  what 
we  now  consider  “hard”  news,  the 
American  experiment  will  not  benefit. 
Democracy  will  suffer. 

Aggregators  and  paid  search 
companies  should  have  an  obligation  to 
invest  in  content  in  meaningful  ways. 
They  should  at  least  pay  for 
the  content  they 
currently  feed 
off  for  their 
advertising  and 
revenue. ...  News 
organizations 
should  be  able  to 
negotiate  together  with  Web 
portals  as  to  free  use,  and  fair  use. 

While  some  like  Google  have 
benefited  greatly  during  the  period 
of  mixing  legacy  media  and  new  media, 
they  will  ultimately  choke  content  and 
have  less  and  less  to  search.  They  should 
care  very  much  about  this  problem. 


notices  in  newspapers,  something  now 
required  by  law.  Instead,  the  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  able  to  post  notices  in  at 
least  one  of  the  following  ways:  on  their 
own  Website,  on  the  Website  of  the  local 
newspaper,  or 
on  the  public 
access  channel 
operated  in  that 
government’s 
jurisdiction. 
Putting  the 
notices  in  print  provides  a  permanent 
record  that  is  archived.  The  record  is 
produced  and  maintained  by  an 
independent  source  other  than  a 
government  body.  What’s  more, 
placement  of  government  ads  in  a 
newspaper  is  a  legal  transaction  that 
newspapers  confirm  through  affidavit. 
The  proposed  bills  would  do  away  with 
those  standards,  making  records 
vulnerable  to  mischief  through  hacking. 

The  bills  are  pitched  as  money  savers. 
But  the  amount  spent  on  these  ads  is 
minimal.  The  Michigan  Press 
Association,  a  newspaper  industry 
group,  found  that  legal  ads  on  average 
comprise  .05%  of  local  government 
budgets.  To  put  the  amount  in  perspec¬ 
tive:  The  city  of  Niles  spends  more  each 
year  for  baseball  umpires  than  it  does 
publishing  legal  notices. 

This  legislation  won’t  save  nearly 
enough  money  —  and  it  will  cost  the 
public  far  too  much. 


E-mail;  smoynihan@editorandpublisher.com,  or 
write  to  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  17782 
Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


AUTHOR'S  QUERY 


For  a  book  tentatively  titled 
Final  Edition,  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  any  editors  and  staff  writers 
about  what  it  was  like  putting  out  the  last 
issue  of  your  daily  newspaper,  and  some 
of  the  events  that  led  to  the  decision  to 
close.  I  am  seeking  any  reminiscences  you 
w'ould  care  to  share. 

PROF.  DAVID  M.  LEVINE 
NEWSBOY@PRONTOMAIL.COM 
(Levine  teaches  journalism  at  Kean 
University.  He  was  editor  of  two  New 
Jersey  papers  that  folded.  The  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal  and  The  Hudnon  Dispatch.) 


FROM  THE  EDITORIAL 
'LEGAL  NOTICES  ONLINE  ONLY 
DOESN'T  CUT  IT'  FROM  THE 
GRAND  RAPIDS  (MICH.)  PRESS 


Casting  aside  common  sense  and 
concern  for  transparency,  state 
lawmakers  are  moving  ahead 
with  bills  that  would  veil  important 
government  actions  from  public  view. 

The  legislation  would  allow  local 
governments  to  stop  printing  legal 
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OPENING  KEYNOTE 

John  Palon,  CEO, 

Journal  Register  Company 

9:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

GENERAL  SESSION: 

Can  Digital  Tablets  Save  Media? 

Before  Apple's  iPad  even  reached  stores,  the 
media  industry  was  abuzz.  Could  this  be  the 
Hail  Mary  device  that  will  save  print?  Only  time 
will  tell,  but  large  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  placing  their  bets  —  plunging  ahead  with 
plans  for  new  digital  editions,  whether  they  be 
on  the  iPad,  Amazon's  Kindle,  Barnes  & 
Noble's  Nook  or  some  other  device.  How  are 
smart  broadcasters  and  publishers  preparing? 
Will  consumers  actually  be  willing  to  pay  for 
content  on  these  new  devices?  Is  there  an 
iTunes-like  model?  How  will  advertising  be 
served?  What  about  video? 

Moderator:  Mark  Fitzgerald, 

Editor,  Editor  (S  Publisher  Magazine 
Jonathan  Shar,  General  Manager. 

Digital  Newsstand  at  Barnes  &  Noble 
John  Cantarella,  Senior  Vice  President  Digital, 

Time  Inc.  Business  News  &  Sports  Group 

SNA  SESSION  — 

WHAT  NATIONAL  ONLINE 
ADVERTISERS  WANT  FROM  YOU 

Legacy  sites,  niche  sites,  affiliations  with 
national  sites,  mobile  &  more  —  your  digital 
offerings  to  potential  advertisers  are  probably 
plentiful,  but  are  they  meeting  their  needs? 

Are  you  able  to  effectively  sell  them  and  most 
importantly,  are  the  advertisers  getting  results? 
We  will  hear  from  a  variety  of  advertisers  on 
this  subject  and  learn  what  is  working  and 
what  is  not,  where  the  budgets  are  going,  and 
what  you  can  do  to  better  position  yourself  to 
secure  their  advertising  budgets. 


NOTE:  Attendees  who  register  for  the  Blinder/SNA 
Boot  Camp  only  can  attend  this  breakout  session  at 
no  additional  cost. 

Moderator:  Nancy  Lane,  President.  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America  &  zip2save.com 

Mike  Blinder,  President,  The  Blinder  Group 
Panel:  National  advertising  executives  from  big  box 
retailers  and  online  agencies 

1 1  a.m.  -  noon 
GENERAL  SESSION  — 

VENDOR  ROULETTE:  CHOOSING 
THE  RIGHT  ONE 

Outsourcing  and  consulting  are  more  important 
than  ever.  But  how  do  you  choose  the  right 
service  provider  or  consultant?  How  can  you 
best  protect  yourself  when  negotiating  con¬ 
tracts?  Instead  of  spending  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  proprietary  software,  is  open-source 
shareware  or  freeware  an  option?  Listen  and 
learn  as  our  panel  shares  tales  of  smart  picks 
and  disastrous  mistakes. 

Jonathan  Harris,  Vice  President, 

Digital  Media,  National  Post 

Oliver  Knowiton,  President.  MedlaNews  Group 

Bill  Adee,  Vice  President  of  Digital  Operations. 

Tribune  Media 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 

SESSION  1: 

IT'S  ALL  ABOUT  THE  APRS 

Forget  about  the  iPad.  The  iPhone  is  already 
here  —  along  with  the  BlackBerry,  the  new  F’alm 
and  other  phone  devices.  Is  your  current  website 
optimized  for  mobile?  Should  you  be  investing  in 
new  mobile  applications?  How  do  you  choose 
which  device  to  target  for  your  new  apps?  What 
about  GPS:  Can  local  businesses  target  con¬ 
sumers  based  on  their  location?  Is  anyone  hav¬ 
ing  success  with  retail  transaction  apps?  We'll 
explore  our  increasingly  wireless  world,  and  how 
your  media  company  can  thrive  in  it. 

Moderator:  Floyd  Weintraub,  Vice  President. 

Business  Development,  Conmio 
Chris  Mohney,  Senior  Vice  President, 

Content,  BlackBook  Media 
Michael  Gutkowski,  President.  LMK, 

Hearst  Entertainment  &  Syndications 
Bryan  Perez,  Senior  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager.  NBA  Digital 

continued  on  next  page 


SESSION  2:  SNA  SESSION  — 
Making  Money  with 
Digital  Coupons 

This  space  will  be  worth  $46  million  by 
2014*  —  do  you  have  a  plan  to  capture  your 
share  of  this  revenue?  The  categories  that 
make  up  online  shopping  sites  —  coupons, 
advertising  circulars,  promotions,  contests, 
deals  and  more  —  are  about  to  explode  over 
the  next  five  years.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
your  strategy;  time  is  of  the  essence. 

There  is  an  industry-wide  movement  under  j 
way  that  is  bringing  local  media  together  —  | 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  TV,  pure  plays  | 
and  more  —  to  develop  a  comprehensive  I 
national  shopping  site  that  has  a  hyper-local  | 
focus,  zip2save.com  launched  in  mid-  | 

October  2009  and  is  experiencing  rapid  i 
growth  in  traffic  and  revenue.  New  media  | 
partners  are  signing  up  every  week  and  j 
advertisers  are  getting  results.  | 

‘Source:  Borrell  Associates 
NOTE:  This  session  requires  full  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  Interactive  Media  Conference  for 
those  wishing  to  attend. 

Nancy  Lane,  President  &  CEO,  zip2save.com 
Colby  Atwood,  President.  Borrell  Associates 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 
SESSION  1:  FILLING  THE  | 

RESOURCE  GAP  WITH 
PARTNERSHIPS  : 

Almost  everyone  is  doing  more  with  less  — 
less  money,  fewer  staffers,  closed  bureaus. 
Even  if  the  economy  recovers,  all  the  lost 
journalism  and  media  executive  jobs  aren't 
likely  to  come  back.  One  potential  for  filling  | 
the  void:  partnerships  with  other  media  | 

organizations,  nonprofits  and  journalism 
startups.  These  projects  have  the  added 
benefit  of  exposing  companies  to  media  plat-  | 
forms  they  may  not  be  familiar  with. 

Gary  Seidman.  President.  SwitchYard  Media 
A.C.  Thompson.  Reporter.  ProPublica 
Raney  Aronson,  Senior  Producer,  Frontline  , 

Alex  Baxter,  GM  of  Digital  Media,  Parade  ! 

i 

SESSION  2:  SNA  SESSION  —  | 

WHAT  LOCAL  ONLINE 
ADVERTISERS  WANT  FROM  YOU  I 

We  are  all  seeing  the  numbers  from  i 

McKinsey  and  Borrell  on  how  “Main  Street  is  i 
Going  Interactive."  Now  hear  from  the  actual  ' 
LOCAL  customers  themselves  on  what  their  I 
perceptions  are  about  the  products  and  solu-  j 
tions  they  are  buying.  A  panel  of  local  busi-  i 
ness  marketing  professionals  (retail,  med-  | 

ical,  service,  etc.)  who  are  currently  using 
online  advertising  will  talk  frankly  about  what  j 
they  are  doing.  They'll  discuss  their  current  ' 
results  and  what  they  expect  from  their 
investment. 

NOTE:  This  session  requires  full  registration 
in  the  Interactive  Media  Conference  for 
those  wishing  to  attend. 


Bill  Adee 

Vice  President  of 
Digital  Operations 
Tribune  Media 

Brandie  Feuer 

Director  of  Maiketing 
&  Innovation 
Tropicana  Las  Vegas 


Bill  Ostendort 

CEO 

Creative  Circle  Media 
solutions 


Art  Howe 

CEO 

Verve  Wireless 


Chris  Mohney 

Sr.  Vice  Presi;ient  tor  - 
content 

BlackBook  Media 
Corp. 


BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 
SESSION  1:  LESSONS  FROM 
THE  LOCAL  STARTUPS 


;  9:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

;  BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 

SESSION  1: 

ADVERTISING  FOCUS:  REACH¬ 
ING  JADED  CONSUMERS 

Static  ads  aren't  enough  to  grab  reader 
attention,  and  today's  consumers  are  even 
I  able  to  tune  out  animated  advertising.  So, 

;  how  can  media  companies  help  their  adver- 
:  tising  clients  break  through  the  online  clutter 
;  and  grab  consumers'  attention? 

Moderator:  David  Wolk,  President,  Goodway  Group 
Monica  Lozano,  Publisher.  La  Opinion 

1 

I  SESSION  2: 

i  EDITORIAL  FOCUS:  WILL 
:  TWITTER  PETER  OUT? 

1  What  do  all  the  Tweets  and  status  updates 
j  (which  take  place  away  from  your  own  page 
j  views  and  advertisers)  get  you?  What  hap- 
I  pens  when  you  invest  time  and  energy  in  an 
:  application  that  goes  the  way  of  Friendster? 

I  We'll  take  a  look  at  the  smartest  social 
i  media  efforts  and  suggest  ways  to  build  real 
{  reader  and  viewer  loyalty.  Our  panelists  will 
I  explore  these  issues,  and  the  $64,000  ques- 
j  tion:  Can  anyone  monetize  this  stuff? 

Cyndi  Stivers,  Managing  Editor,  EW.com 
Tonya  Carpenter.  Director  of  Content  Development, 
Stephens  Media 

Matt  Van  Horn.  Business  Development  at  Digg 
Anna  Robgrtson,  Y!  News  Director  of  Multimedia 
and  Social  Media 


Across  the  country,  entrepreneurs  are 
experimenting  with  new  ways  of  doing. local 
news  and  challenging  the  old  media  model. 
Should  mainstream  media  fear  these  startup 
efforts?  Meanwhile,  some  newspapers  and 
TV  stations  are  starting  their  own  hyper-local 
news  sites  and  blogging  platforms.  We'll 
take  a  look  at  the  latest  and  smartest  local 
initiatives. 

Moderator:  Chris  Tolies,  CEO,  Topix 
Tracy  Samantha  Schmidt.  Editorial  Director, 
ChicagoNow 

Josh  Williams,  Lecturer,  UC  Berkeley  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism 

SESSION  2:  LOOKING  SOUTH 
FOR  INNOVATION 

North  Americans  like  to  think  they're 
leading  the  world,  but  when  it  comes  to  new 
media,  some  of  the  most  exciting  applica¬ 
tions  and  approaches  are  coming  out  of 
Latin  America.  Our  panel,  presented  in 
association  with  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  (lAPA),  brings  thought  leaders 
from  major  media  organizations  across  the 
hemisphere  to  Las  Vegas  to  teach  us  about 
new  approaches  to  interactive  journalism, 
mobile  and  the  business  of  websites. 

Arturo  Duran,  CEO,  ImpreMedIa  Digital 
Andres  Cavelier,  FastrackMedia 

Thursday, 

June  17, 2010 

8:45  -  9:30  a.m.  —  Josh  Cohen 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 


10:30-  10:45  a.m. 

NETWORKING  BREAK 

10:45-  11:45  a.m. 

GENERAL  SESSION:  IT'S 
PAYBACK  TIME  ...  OR  IS  IT? 

Could  201 1  be  the  year  that  consumers 
start  paying  for  Web  news  and  information? 
It's  been  a  crucial  question  asked  throughout 
this  conference,  and  we'll  close  with  a 
wrap-up  of  what  we've  learned  about  paid 
content,  subscriber-only  services,  payment 
systems,  and  other  metering  programs.  No 
one  knows  exactly  what  the  future  will  bring, 
but  our  panel  will  offer  practical  advice  on 
how  to  prepare  your  company  for  various 
pay  models. 

Moderator:  Martha  Stone,  Director,  Shaping  the 
Future  of  the  Newsp,  ner  Project  WAN-IFRA 
Paul  Fichtenbaum.  Managing  Editor,  Sl.com 
Ernest  J.  Schreiber,  Editor,  Content  Development, 
LancasterOnline.com 

Dominic  Venuto.  Managing  Director  and  Head  of  the 
Media  and  Entertainment  Practices,  Razorfish 

noon  -  2  p.m. 

EPPY  AWARDS  LUNCHEON 
(Sponsored  by  Impact  Engine) 

The  1 5th  Annual  EPpY  Awards  honor 
the  best  media-affiliated  websites. 


lnteractiveMediaConference.com 


4:00  -  4:15  p.m. 
NETWORKING  BREAK 
4:15  -  5:15  p.m. 


Newsroom 

Pulitzer  winner 
tough  on  crime 

Kim  Komenich  foils  attempted 
robbery  in  California 

BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

For  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
photographer  Kim  Komenich, 
fighting  crime  is  evidently  all 
in  a  day’s  work. 

A  former  photojoumalist  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Komenich  —  who 
won  the  1987  Pulitzer  for 
spot  news  photography  — 
says  he  was  in  line  at  a 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San 
Jose  in  April  to  get  a 
cashier’s  check  when  a 
man  beside  him  said  to 
the  adjoining  teller,  “I 
have  a  gun,  give  me  all 
your  money. 

“I  hadn’t  intended  to 
do  anything,  but  knowing 
wbat  I  heard  him  say,  I 
knew  this  guy  was  having 
a  bad  day,  and  I  didn’t 
want  it  to  get  worse  for 
him  or  anyone  else.” 

Komenich,  who  stands 
at  6’2”,  sidled  over  behind 
the  man  and  bear-hugged 
him.  “I  don’t  think  he  ever  really  saw  my 
face,”  says  the  former  Chronicle  shooter, 
who  held  the  alleged  robber,  for  nearly 
four  minutes  until  authorities  could  cuff 
him.  As  the  bank  fell  silent,  be  says,  “It ' 
was  kind  of  a  Dog  Day  Afternoon  kind  of 
scenario,  where  everything  had  ceased.” 

“It  was  strange,  because  instead  of 
being  paid  to  witness  something,  it  was 
odd  to  be  a  part  of  it,”  adds  Komenich, 
who  left  the  Chronicle  in  April  2009. 
“Normally,  it’s  my  job  to  be  a  fly  a  fly 
on  the  wall.  This  time,  I  was  a  fly  in 
the  soup.”  S 


State  Of  the  union 


Q&A  with  The  Newspaper  Guild’s  Bernie  Lunzer 


Even  as  newsrooms  shrank  at 
unprecedented  rates,  jettisoning 
at  least  13,500  journalists  since 
i  2007,  The  Newspaper  Guild  seems  to 
!  be  more  active  than  even  in  the  heyday 
of  newspaper  unions.  The  CWA  unit  in 
recent  months  has  been  an  important 
player  in  some  of  the  hottest  industry 
i  stories,  from  the  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  bankruptcy  and  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser  sale  to  tough  contract 
negotiations  at  numerous  dailies. 

E^P  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald  caught 
up  with  Bernie  Lunzer,  the 
longtime  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  union  who  was 
elected  the  Guild’s  national 
president  in  2008. 

Q.  So  how  is  the  Newspaper  Guild 
doing? 

The  Guild  is  working 
hard  to  get  through  this 
!  difficult  period,  making 
I  concessions  where 
!  legitimately  needed  while  pursuing 
I  ideas  that  help  build  a  future  for  our 
I  members  and  quality  journalism. 

I  0.  With  all  the  layoffs  of  the  last  couple  of  years 
1  —  with  seemingly  no  one’s  job  safe  —  is  there 
I  really  any  advantage  to  being  represented  by  a 
i  union  at  a  newspaper? 
j  The  Guild  provides  what  it  has 
I  always  provided  —  a  voice  to  workers 
j  that  can’t  be  ignored  by  employers. 
Every  day  in  hundreds  of  workplaces, 
we  work  to  ensure  fairness  and  help  to 
resolve  problems  in  constructive  ways. 

I  0.  You’ve  frequently  spoken  out  about  the 


.  concentration  of  media  ownership.  Do  you  see 
any  signs  consolidation  will  ever  stop? 

The  current  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
consolidation,  with  regulatory  agencies 
seeming  to  believe  that  this  is  a  path 
that  will  help  news  organizations.  In 
most  cases,  it  results  in  more  unman¬ 
ageable  debt  and  job  losses.  We’re 
w  orking  with  others  who  care  about 
quality  news  to  create  business  models 
that  work.  It’s  not  simple  work,  and  no 
one  has  quick  answers.  But  we  don’t 
have  to  accept  hollowed-out  news 
^  products  that  don’t  serve 

their  communities. 

0.  To  that  point,  of  the  many 
business  models  being  proposed 
to  “save”  newspapers,  or  at  least 
newspaper  journalism,  are  there 
any  you  find  particularly  attractive 
—  and  practical? 

We  like  models  where 
j  equity  stakes  are  shared 

j  with  employees.  It  creates  buy-in  and 
i  helps  to  keep  morale  higher  at  a  time 
I  when  wages  have  dropped. 

I  We  like  the  L3C  model,  which  pro- 
i  motes  a  low-profit  corporation  that  can 
I  use  nonprofit  money,  as  long  as  it  meets 
j  a  stated  social  purpose.  This  model  can 
morph  into  a  regular  corporation  if 
I  profitability  returns.  We  also  believe 
j  that  there  will  be  more  “public”  models, 

!  like  MinnPost  and  others,  where  the 
j  goal  is  to  get  money  either  directly  from 
the  public  or  foundation  and  grant 
!  money  —  in  a  way  that  is  sustainable, 
j  There’s  no  question  the  old  model  is  in 
!  trouble. 

!  continued  on  page  10 
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1 1  continued  from  page  9 

\  Q.  Newhouse  Newspapers  last  year  ended  its 
so-called  pledge  to  never  lay  off  newsroom 
;  employees  as  long  as  they  didn't  try  to  organize, 
i  There's  no  sign,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  any  of 
the  employees  left  at  those  papers  are  trying  to 
organize,  now  that  they've  got.  so  to  speak, 
nothing  to  lose.  What's  the  state  of  Guild 
organizing? 

I  wouldn’t  focus  on  one  property, 

!  I  and  we  w'on’t  speak  openly  about  any 
I  j  [organizing]  drive.  But  there  is  a  lot 
j  of  interest  and  we  are  gearing  up  for 
j  organizing  in  a  big  way. 

We  think  the  Guild  community, 

;  j  along  with  the  tools  of  a  union,  is  the 
i  best  way  to  build  a  future  for  news 
i  organizations.  We  think  well 

demonstrate  over  the  next  few  years 
that  w'orkers  who  understand  what  we 
I  have  to  offer,  will  choose  the  Guild. 

I  This  is  not  about  confrontation  or  not 
'  liking  your  boss  —  it’s  about  building 
democratic  workplaces  that  preserve 
quality-  journalism. 

We  want  to  work  with  owners  and 
editors,  employed  and  freelance 
workers  and  all  media  workers  to  build 
1  a  viable  future.  We  don’t  accept  that 
this  exciting  new  digital  era  has  to 
create  an  information  dark  ages.  People 
w-ant  and  need  credible,  factual  new-s  — 
our  members  can  deliver  on  that  need,  a 


Agency  famous  for  'Got  Milk?’  ads 
takes  on  the  challenge 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

UNIQUE  CAMPAIGN  THAT 
launches  this  summer  to 
^  promote  the  First  Amendment 

1  —  and,  not  so  coincidentally,  its 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  —  proceeds 
from  this  insight:  Americans  love  their 
First  Amendment  rights,  but  they’re 
not  all  that  crazy  about  the  First 
Amendment  itself  ! 

Only  4%  of  Americans  can  name  all  | 
the  “five  freedoms”  guaranteed  in  the  j 
Amendment,  and  the  other  96%  don’t  i 
appiear  embarrassed  by  their  ignorance,  j 
When  Ken  Paulson  watched  focus  j 

groups  in  Boston  and  Dallas  talking 
about  the  First  Amendment  he  noticed 
a  universal  reaction  —  boredom.  But  j 
they  got  excited  talking  about  their  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  to  express  themselves,  j 
says  Paulson,  the  former  USA  Today  •  \ 

editor  who  is  now-  president  and  CEO  of  j 
'  the  Freedom  Forum  and  its  New-seum.  ! 

“Young  people  especially  love  to  j 


express  themselves,  and  it’s  actually  the 
five  freedoms  of  the  First  Amendment 
that  makes  that  possible,”  he  says.  “It’s 
the  one  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  every  American  uses  every  day.” 

To  emphasize  that  point,  the 
Freedom  Forum  and  other  members  in 
the  Liberty  Tree  Initiative  —  a  broad 
coalition  that  includes  not  just 
journalists,  but  educators  and  clergy, 
librarians  and  artists  —  on  July  1  are 
launching  the  “1  for  All”  ad  campaign 
that  emphasizes  those  everyday  free¬ 
doms.  The  ads,  featuring  energetic 
young  people,  emphasize  Americans 
are  “Free  to  Dance.”  Or  tweet.  Or  pray. 
“Thanks  to  the  First  Amendment,  you 
can  be  whatever  or  whoever  you  want 
to  be,”  the  text  reads. 

There’s  even  an  ad  that  talks  about 
being  “Free  to  Report,”  but  with  no 
emphasis  on  journalism  or  the  press. 
“We  concluded  the  way  to  conduct  this 
campaign  was  with  a  distinctly  different 
strategy  than  any  done  before,”  Paulson 
says.  “We  realized  if  we  attempted  to  do 
a  campaign  around  freedom  of  tbe  press 
and  tbe  value  of  journalism,  it  was 
going  to  be  a  long  uphill  battle.” 
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The  ads  were  created  by  Weber 
Shandwick,  the  agency  famous  for  its 
“Got  Milk?”  campaign.  When  Liberty 
Tree  approached  the  agency,  Paulson 
says,  it  asked  this  question:  Are  you 
good  enough  to  save  the  First 
Amendment? 


Now  the  question  has  been  turned 
around  on  newspapers.  The  “Got  Milk” 
campaign  has  cost  more  than  $100 
million  and  counting.  With  no  budget. 
Liberty  Tree  is  looking  for  free  space. 
“We’re  not  asking  for  prime  space,  just 
remnant  ads,”  says  Paulson.  And  the 


campaign  is  intended  to  be  as  long-last¬ 
ing  and  hopefully  as  effective  as  the 
iconic  Smokey  the  Bear  forest  fire  i 

prevention  public  service  ads.  ' 

Print  and  Web  ads  as  well  as  other  j 
resources  for  “1  for  All”  are  available  at  j 
http :  / / lforallnet.wordpress.com.  a  j 


Playing  ‘Devils’  Advocate 


Did  one  New  Jersey  paper  make  an  ethical 
breach  with  its  sports  coverage? 

BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

HESE  DAYS,  THERE  ARE  ENDLESS  CASES  OF  STRAPPED 
newspapers  with  downsized  staffs,  that  are  hurting  for 
content.  One  New  Jersey  daily  met  this  need  by  having  j 
an  employee  of  one  of  its  sports  teams  write  stories  about  that  j 
team  for  the  paper,  stirring  an  ethical  debate  in  the  process. 

'Y\\eAsbury  Park  Press,  a  Gannett  newspaper  and  one  of 
the  Garden  State’s  longtime  dailies,  for  several  weeks  start¬ 
ing  in  April  had  Eric  Marin,  w'ho  writes  for  the  New  Jersey 
Devils’  Web  site,  provide  content  on  the  hockey  team.  While  ! 
Marin  did  not  actually  cover  games  before  the  Devils  were  | 
knocked  out  of  contention  this  season,  he  did  write  non-  | 
game  day  pieces  about  the  team  itself.  ! 

One  issue  with  which  some  journalists  took  umbrage  is  ! 
the  newspaper’s  transparency  on  Marin’s  affiliation.  His  . 
early  bylines  carried  the  tag  “Special  to  the  Asbury  Park  \ 

Press”  and  even  simply  “Correspondent.”  But  once  the  issue  | 
received  more  attention  in  the  blogosphere,  that  tag  was  | 

expanded  to  say,  “Eric  Marin  works  for  the  New  Jersey  Devils  ^ 
and  writes  for  nevyjerseydevils.com.” 

“My  sense  is  the  evolution  came  about  because  they  realize  j 
they  were  outed  on  this  issue,”  says  Kevin  Smith,  president  j 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  “I  think  they  were  ini-  I 
tially  dishonest  by  not  providing  foil  and  open  disclosure.  Then,  j 
when  it  was  called  into  question,  they  modified  their  position.” 

Hollis  Towns,  the  Asbury  Park  Press'  executive  editor  and  } 
vice  president/news,  told  The  New  York  Times’  Richard 
Perez-Pena,  “As  long  as  it  served  our  readers  and  we  told 
them  where  that  content  was  coming  from,  the  readers  w  ere 
fine  with  it.  I  think  journalists  get  hung  up  on  certain  lines 
of  what’s  ethical  more  than  the  readers.”  Towns  declined  to 
comment  to  E&P  further  on  the  issue. 

“The  Gannett  papers  cover  a  huge  portion  of  our  fan  base,”  j 
Robert  Sommer,  a  spokesman  for  Devils  Arena 
Entertainment,  the  team  affiliate  that  runs  the  Prudential 
Center  where  the  team  plays,  told  the  Times.  “For  us  this  is 
great,  because  now  our  fans  in  those  areas  can  follow  us  in 
their  local  papers.” 

“The  business  has  clearly  changed,”  Sommer  tells  E^P, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  newspapers  to  consider  various 
options  to  obtain  content  that  will  attract  readers.  He  should 


know:  Previously,  Sommer  served  as  president  of  the  ; 

Observer  Media  Group.  The  naysayers,  he  adds,  “are  the  I 
ones  who  w'ould  still  be  bujing  printing  plants,  as  opposed  to 
looking  at  digital  strategies.”  ■ 

Some  could  argue  that  this  is  sports  content,  and  not  hard 
news  —  so  the  rules  aren’t  quite  the  same.  Others,  who  hold 
sports  coverage  to  a  veiy  high  standard,  might  say  it’s  a  ' 

grievous  ethical  breach.  What  do  these  professionals  think? 

Kevin  Smith 

President,  The  Society  of  Professional  [ 

Journalists:  -  i 

“What  concerns  me  are  the  comments  from  ! 

the  editor  who  said  he  thinks  journalists  get 
hung  up  on  ethics  more  than  the  public.  Well,  there  is  a  rea-  ! 
son  for  that.  If  we  don’t  police  ourselves  and  address  these 
kinds  of  issues  then  the  quality  of  journalism  suffers  and  our  i 
credibility  with  the  public  is  greatly  eroded.  Allowing  people  i 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  a  story  the  opportunity  to  write  I 
it,  isn’t  just  questioning  objectivity,  it’s  questioning  the  credi-  | 
bility  of  the  people  who  allow  these  conflicts  not  only  to 
exist,  but  to  flourish.”  ' 

Robert  Sommer  | 

Spokesman,  Devils  Arena  Entertainment  I 

When  it  comes  to  considering  other  options  for  content,  ' 
“the  naysayers  are  the  ones  who  would  still  be  buying  print¬ 
ing  plants,  as  opposed  to  looking  at  digital  strategies.” 

Kelly  McBride 

Ethics  Group  Leader,  The  Poynter  Institute  | 

“Sports  is  one  of  those  topics  that  has  a  ! 
highly  engaged  audience  —  all  you  need  is  a 
handful  of  [outside]  people  who  are  probably  | 
already  offering  up  their  opinions  and  analysis.  If  you’re  ' 

looking  for  coverage  from  other  sources  outside  your  news¬ 
room,  there  are  other  ways  to  do  that.” 

Michael  Miner 

Senior  Editor,  Chicago  Reader 
“You’re  not  working  for  the  reader  if  you’re  ^ 
working  for  the  people  you’re  writing  about.  j 
You  can’t  be  paid  by  the  hockey  team  and 
expect  any  one  to  assume  you’re  reliably  writing  about  the  I 
hockey  team.  It  defies  all  common  sense.  The  team  isn’t  j 

paying  you  to  be  honest.”  11  | 
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Newsroom  diversity  still  an  attainable  goal? 


ASNE  began  listing  the  percentage  for 
each  minority  group  at  each  paper. 

American  dailies  lost  another  5,200 
people  in  2009,  which  brings  the  total 
loss  of  journalists  since  2007  to  13,500. 
If  that  sounds  like  a  lot,  it  is:  That’s  an 
average  of  100  jobs  lost  per  week. 

Among  minorities,  the  new'sroom 
workforce  at  U.S.  dailies  declined  12.6% 
in  the  past  year,  from  6,300  to  5,500. 

The  census  also  revealed  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  minorities  work  at  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  over  100,000. 
The  percentage  of  minorities  working  at 
newspapers  with  more  than  500,000 
circulation  is  18%;  circ  between  250,001 
and  500,000, 19%;  and  100,001  to 
250,000,  29%. 

“At  this  point  the  industry  and  the 
countrj'  are  going  in  two  different 
directions.  The  industry  is  getting  whiter 
,  continued  on  page  15 


ASNE  census  delivers  some 
eye-opening  statistics 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

Diversity  in  newsrooms  is  one 
of  those  issues  that  even  in  the 
best  of  times,  often  gets  short 
shrift.  But  these  are  not  the  best  of 
times,  and  recent  findings  by  the 
American  Society  of  News  Editors 
(ASNE)  provides  a  snapshot  of  just 
how  racially  diverse  U.S.  newsrooms 
are  at  the  moment. 

The  statistics  ASNE  reported  were 
drawn  from  its  annual  census,  which  for 
years  has  serv'ed  as  a  yardstick  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  success  of  the  organization’s 
goal  of  having  the  percentage  of  minori¬ 
ties  working  in  newsrooms  nationwide 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  minorities  in 
the  nation’s  population  by  2025. 


‘Journal-isms"  Blogger  Richard  Prince 


Minorities  currently  make  up  more  than 
33%  of  the  U.S.  population. 

In  the  case  of  ASNE’s  2010  census, 
914  of  the  1,422  print  and  online 
newspapers  contacted  responded  to  the 
survey,  representing  64.3%  of  all  U.S. 
dailies.  More  than  450  responding 
newspapers  said  they  had  no  minorities 
on  their  full-time  staff.  That’s  a  number 
that  has  been  growing  since  2006,  when 


On  42nd  St.  in  Times  Square, 
New  Yorkers  are  forced  to  buy 
out-of-town  papen  including 
the  IVorcesfer  Telegram,  right, 
on  July  5,  1945,  during  a 
newspaper  delivery  drivers' 
strike  that  lasted  17  days. 
Other  faithful  readers  formed 
huge  lines  outside  newspaper 
buildings  to  get  their  daily 
papers.  To  see  a  documentary 
film  about  the  strike’s  impact 
on  New  York  readers,  click  on 
http://bit.iy/lnlx2j. 
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These  days,  U2  frontman  Bono  and  Bob  Geldof  of  Boomtown  Rats  fame  are  known  as  much  for  their  global  activism  as  their  music.  To  promote 
awareness  of  African  issues,  the  pop  stars  were  the  first-ever  guest-editors  of  The  Globe  and  Mail  in  Toronto.  The  pair  helped  pull  together  a 
special  “Emerging  Africa”  edition  of  the  paper  May  10.  In  the  photo  above,  taken  during  their  time  in  the  Globe  newsroom,  Bono  discusses  a 
front-page  design  with  Editor  in  Chief  John  Stackhouse,  and  Geldof  studies  a  photo  layout. 
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‘Chicago  Tiune’ fosters  do-it- 
yourself  blogging  community 

I  The  paper's  VP  of  ‘Digital  Stuff’  tells  how  the  paper  assembled  300-plus  bloggers  by  breaking  rules 


but  generally  people  accept  it  for  what 
it  is,  and  decide  whether  to  trust  some¬ 
one  or  not.  It’s  an  ethics  marketplace  at 
some  level.  And  what  better  way  was 
there  for  us  to  get  White  So.\  fans  to 
trust  us  than  bring  in  [former  pitcher] 
“Black”  Jack  McDowell  as  a  blogger?” 


IN  August,  ChicagoNow,  a 
network  of  more  than  300  local 
blogs  created  by  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune,  expects  to  celebrate  not  just  its 
first  anniversary,  but  also  its  first  prof- 
its.  At  a  time  w’hen  services  like  Patch  ^  -*******™'‘' 
abound,  allowing  newspapers  to  out-  ^  ' 

source  the  seemingly  daunting  task  of  it 
erecting  a  blogging  community,  the  ^  ^ 

Trib  took  the  do-it-vourself  route.  ”  y 

In  an  interview  in  Col.  McCormack’s  ^  -  ,  "  '  ’ 

gothic  Tribune  Tow'er,  and  in  remarks 
tothe  American  Society  of  News 

liters,  former  Sports  Editor  Bill  tk 

Adee  —  who  now  goes  by  the  title  of  |T^ja^KI 

Vice  President  of  Digital  Stuff  —  tells 

how  he  built  ChicagoNow  by  flipping 

journcilism  ethics  rules  on  their  head,  ^ 

getting  White  Sox  fans  to  actually  ' 

trust  something  from  the  owners,  until  '  f 

very  recently,  of  the  rival  Cubs  and  ,  «»' 

how  it  came  to  be  that  the  Chicago 

Tribune  now  hosts  the  hottest  hip- 

hop  blog  in  Cbi-town. 

Vice  President  of  Digital  Stuff  Bill  Adee 

Why  a  newspaper  should  look  outside  the 
newsroom  for  bloggers. 

“Look  at  certain  topics  that  newspapers  cover,  like  garden¬ 
ing.  In  the  old  days  (five  years  ago),  we  all  had  gardening 
writers.  But  do  you  really  have  to  be  a  journalist  to  give  good 
gardening  advice?  I  always  tbink  of  it  too  from  a  sports  view. 

We  send  15  people  to  a  Bulls  game.  Well,  is  that  12th  or  13th 
voice  from  the  newspaper  really  adding  anything?  Or  is  there 
someone  out  there  who  already  has  a  community  following 
him,  who  could  offer  something  else?” 


And  toss  out  the  freelance  agreement  while 
you’re  at  it. 

“What  we  did  basically  was  flip  our 
freelance  agreement  180  degrees. 
They  have  all  the  rights,  and  we  have 
almost  none.  We  get  that  URL  once 
for  one  time.  We  pay  our  bloggers  $5 
for  every  1,000  local,  local,  page 
views.” 


It's  not  that  being  a  journalist  disqualifies  you 
from  being  a  ChicagoNow  blogger,  but ... 

“When  we  started  we  must  have 
looked  at  500  blogs.  I  basically  look 
for  comments  because  that  indicates 
they’ve  assembled  a  community 
around  them.  Now  we’ve  got  350 
bloggers  who  in  any  24-hour  period 
put  up  over  100  posts  that  get  700  to 
800  comments.  In  April,  we  had  16  million  page  views  and  2 
million  unique  visitors.  We  think  we’ll  have  20  million  page 
views  a  month  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  we’re  on  sched¬ 
ule,  we’ll  be  profitable  in  the  first  week  of  August.” 


We  built  K,  and  a  new  audience  came. 

“ChicagoNow  has  a  younger,  more  diverse  audience  than 
the  Tribune.  We  have  Spanish-language  blogs.  We  over-index 
on  African-American  and  Hispanic  readers,  and  have  a  high¬ 
er  percentage  of  women  on  ChicagoNow.  You  never  think  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  hip-hop  place,  but  we  have  the  most 
popular  hip-hop  blog  in  the  city  (GoWhereHipHop).” 


How  the  newspaper  benefits. 

“At  the  Tribune,  we’re  here  in  a  Gothic  tower,  literally  and 
figuratively,  and  we  figured  we  would  learn  from  the  blogging 
community  what  they  had  learned.” 


Redefine  “hyperlocal.” 

“We  found  it  very  hard  to  get  blogs  that  work  on  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  hyperlocal  level.  And  that’s  because  what  makes  the 
blog  work  is  the  passion.  So  it’s  hyperlocal  passions.  It’s  the 
Chicago  knitting  community  not  Norwood  Park  or  Harwood 
Heights.  Nobody  is  passionate  about  the  town  council.”  11 


Throw  out  the  conflict  of  interest  rules. 

“We  don’t  make  our  bloggers  sign  an  ethics  code,  as  we 
would  with  anyone  here  in  the  newsroom.  For  us,  the  very 
conflict  of  interest  is  what  gives  them  their  expertise.  If  we 
have  a  real  estate  agent  blogging,  they  should  disclose  that. 
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continued from  page  12 
while  the  country  is  getting  browner,” 
says  Dori  J.  Maynard,  president  of 
the  Robert  C.  Maynard  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education  and  an  expert 
on  the  subject  of  newsroom  diversity. 
“As  legacy  media  struggles  to  remain 
relevant,  it’s  imperative  that  we  step 
up  our  elforts  to  ensure  that  all  news 
organizations  have  the  staffing  cultural¬ 
ly  competent  to  accurately  and  fairly 
reflect  all  segments  of  our  society.” 

Which  is  not  to  say  there  are  not  some 
success  stories:  The  Arizona  Republic, 
The  Orange  County  Register  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  The  Washington  Post  and 
South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  ranked 
among  the  top-rated  U.S.  papers  for 
diverse  newsrooms  (see  chart,  p.  31). 

The  Telegraph  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and  The 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  also  made 
the  list. 

But  not  all  papers  could  report  such 
results.  While  some  boasted  a  good 
number  of  African-Americans  on  staff, 
far  fewer  were  able  to  report  Native 
American  or  even  Asian  American 
reporters  or  editors.  Which  raises 
the  question,  with  newsrooms 
shrinking  across  the  board,  is 
achieving  true  diversity  even  a 
top-of-mind  issue  any  longer?  Is 
industry  will  strong  enough  to 
make  that  a  priority? 

“Meeting  the  goal  of  parity  with 
the  percentage  of  people  of  color  in 
the  population  is  an  attainable  goal 
if  the  will  is  there  and  if  editors 
and  publishers  realize  the  business 
imperative,”  says  Richard 
Prince,  who  pens  the  popular 
“Journal-isms”  online  column 
for  the  Maynard  Institute.  “The 
United  States  will  change  from 
majority  white  to  majority  brown 
in  our  lifetimes.  Those  who  aren’t 
in  touch  with  their  changing 
audience  will  be  left  behind.” 

Marty  Kaiser,  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
and  former  ASNE  president, 
concurs.  “Without  diversity  we 
will  miss  important  stories  in  our 
communities,”  he  says.  As  far  as  the 
industry  making  it  a  priority,  he 
adds,  “I  think  there  are  editors  and 
publishers  who  get  it  and  editors 
and  publishers  who  don’t.  I  am  not 
sure  that  has  changed.” 

Surely,  though,  don’t  many 
editors  recognize  the  changing 
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Maynard  Institute  President  Oori  Maynard  and 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  Editor  Marty  Kaiser 


landscape  of  their  readership? 
“Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
evidence  I  see  indicates  that 
many  editors  and  publishers 
don't  see  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  their  economic  struggle 
and  the  changing  complexion 
of  their  audience,”  says  Prince. 

Adds  Maynard,  “While  I 
think  for  many  industry 
leaders,  survival  has  pushed 
diversity  off  the  table,  the  issue 
needs  to  be  reframed  so  people 
understand  that  diversity  is  the 
key  to  survival,  meaning  it  once  again 
needs  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  list  of 
priorities.” 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  effect 
this  lack  of  diversity  has  on  young 
journalists  of  color  who  are  entering  the 
newsroom.  “There  is  something  of  a  brain 
drain  among  journalists  of  color,  chiefly 
because  newsrooms  aren’t  seen  any 
longer  as  reliable  places  of  employment,” 
says  Prince.  “That’s  compounded  when 
diversity  isn’t  seen  as  a  high  enough 


priority  when  cuts  have  to  be  made.” 

Prince  recalled  that  seven  years  ago,  the 
Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star  became  one 
of  tbe  first  newspapers  to  participate  in 
the  Parity  Project,  a  partnership  with  the 
National  Association  of  Hispanic  Jour¬ 
nalists  to  boost  the  number  of  journalists 
of  color  and  its  outreach  to  the  Hispanic 
community.  “In  talking  about  the  Parity 
Project,  the  editor,  Joe  Howry,  told  me 
this  about  diversity:  ‘It’s  not  even  on  the 
back  burner,  it’s  off  the  stove.’”  11 
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Circulation 

E-editions:  the  new  ‘other’  circ? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Through  the  1980s  and  1990s,  as  organic  circulation 
such  as  home  delivery  and  single-copy  sales  sagged,  many 
metro  dailies  responded  by  building  up  circ  that  was 
classified  as  “other  paid  circulation”:  Bulk  sales,  hotel  tie-ins, 
and  Newspaper  In  Education  (NIE)  were  favorites  for  propping 
up  numbers. 


Top  25  Daily  Circulation 


that  replicas  and  other  electronic  editions  that  can  be 
counted  as  paid  made  a  difference  in  overall  circulation 
numbers  —  and  had  a  huge  impact  on  some  individual 
newspapers. 

The  widely  reported  number  was  that  overall  Sunday 
circulation  in  the  reporting  period  was  down  6.5%,  an 
improvement  on  the  7-5%  decline  a  year  ago.  But  strip 
out  the  e-editions,  Schiller’s  analysis  shows,  and  Sunday 
actually  declined  7-9%,  slightly  worse  than  in  2009. 

In  a  reporting  period  that  saw  all  25  top-selling  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  report  circulation  declines,  there 


But  when  advertisers  ai  d  analysts  began  to  disparage 
this  so-called  “junk  circulation”  —  and  newsprint  prices 
made  printing  copies  more  expensive  —  newspapers  spent 
the  next  decade  chopping  away  at  their  “other”  sales.  An 
E^P  analysis  by  circulation  consultant  Jay  Schiller  shows 
that  between  2005  and  2010,  some  papers  nearly  dropped 
it  entirely.  At  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  for  instance,  the 
“other”  category,  which  had  accounted  for  nearly  44,000 
copies  of  its  612,000  daily  circulation,  dropped  by  98% 
this  year. 

The  latest  FAS-FAX  report  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  though,  prompts  the  question:  Are  e-editions 
the  new  “other-paid  circulation”? 

Schiller,  for  one,  thinks  so.  The  former  ABC  auditor  says 


17.  The  Boston  Globe  378,949  -18.80% 

18.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  373,031  -21.45% 

19.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  359,865  -11.12% 

20.  The  Seattle  Times  356,944  -5.20% 

21.  The  Baltimore  Sun  344,118  -2.03% 

22.  New  York  Post  333,958  -6.50% 

23.  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  328,247  -9.16% 

24.  The  Oregonian  315,515  -3.16% 

25.  Kansas  City  Star  314,449  -5.57% 

•  includes  circulation  of  The  Oakland  Tribune  and  Contra  Costa  Times,  which  became  editions  of  the 
Mercury  News  m  January, 

**  Sibling  Philadelphia  Daily  News  is  now  an  edition  of  the  inquirer. 

••'Joint  Operating  Agreement  partner  folded 

Source;  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  six-month  period  ended  March  31. 2010 


NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION 

GAIN/LOSS  (%) 

were  numerous  examples  of  papers  reporting  gains  or 

1. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

2,092.523 

+0.5% 

small  declines  —  on  steep  increases  in  r 

eported  e-edition 

2. 

USA  Today 

1,826,622 

-13.58% 

sales.  And  in  many  cases,  the  e-editions 

were  nearly 

3. 

The  New  York  Times 

951,063 

-8.47% 

entirely  the  result  of  copies  going  to  NIE  programs. 

4. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

616,606 

-14.74% 

The  Commercial  Appeal  in 

Memphis,  to  take  one 

5. 

Washington  Post 

578,482 

-13.06% 

new’spaper,  was  ranked  seventh  among  the  top  e-edition 

6. 

Daily  News.  New  York 

535,059 

-11.25% 

users  with  a  reported  46,547  circulation.  All  but  179  of 

“-T"FlevnSrirPbst  ' 

'1011004 

8. 

San  Jose  Mercury  News* 

10  to  3/31/2010) 

516,701 

N/A 

1 

(1/1./ 

Top  25  Sunday  Circulation 

j 

9. 

(^licago  Tribune 

452,145 

-9.79%,  5 

1 

10. 

Houston  Chronicle 

366,578 

-13.77%  ' 

NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION 

GAIN/LOSS  (%) 

11. 

The  Philadelphia  Ingutrer** 

356,189 

N/A  2 

1. 

The  New  York  Times 

1,376,230 

-5.17%  i 

12. 

The  Arizona  Republic 

351,207 

-9.88% 

2. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

941,914 

-7.60%  ! 

13. 

Newsday 

334,809 

-9.07% 

3. 

The  Washington  Post 

797,679 

-8:20% 

14. 

The  Denver  Post*** 

333,675 

N/A 

4. 

Chicago  Tribune 

794,350 

-7.45% 

15. 

Star  Tribune 

m438 

-7.71%  ; 

5. 

Daily  News,  New  York 

600,118 

-6.92%  j 

16. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

278,888 

-1.49% 

6. 

San  Jose  Mercury  News  * 

N/A 

17. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  IHHI 

-13.88%  ' 

(1/10/10-3/31/10) 

549,024 

18. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

267,888 

-8.14% 

7. 

Houston  Chronicle 

526,440 

-9.76% 

19. 

The  Oregonian 

263,600 

-1.83%  ' 

8. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

517,807 

-5.92%  I 

20. 

The  Seattle  Times*** 

263.468 

N/A 

9. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 

511,742 

-12.13%  i 

21. 

The  Dallas  MoijhiffglfiS^ 

260,659 

-21.47%  ^ 

10. 

The  Arizona  Republic 

510,500 

-1.17%  I 

22. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 

252,017 

-13.31% 

11. 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

493,027 

-0.93%  1 

23. 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

249,630 

-4.45% 

12. 

The  Denver  Post** 

486,976 

N/A 

24. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

241,330 

-22.68% 

13. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

417,807 

0.94% 

25. 

The  Star-Ledger.  Newark,  N.J. 

236,017 

-17.79% 

14. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

400,042 

-3.79% 

15. 

Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

397,926 

-13.95% 

16. 

Newsday 

394,909 

-7.41% 
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Top  25  E -Edition  Circulation 


NEWSPAPER 

E-EDITION  CIRC 

1. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

414,025 

2. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 

105,210 

3. 

The  New  York  Times 

90,934 

4. 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

80,330 

5. 

Detroit  News 

52,516 

6. 

Houston  Chronicle 

49,016 

7. 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis  46,547 

8. 

Investors  Business  Daily 

46,265 

9. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

45,399 

10. 

The  Denver  Post 

43,677 

11. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

33,971 

12. 

Kansas  City  Star 

28,668 

13. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

28,393 

14. 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

28,337 

15. 

The  Washington  Post 

•  27,713 

16. 

The  Baltimore  Sun 

27,688 

17. 

The  Seattle  Times 

27,046 

18. 

The  Miami  Herald 

26,672 

19. 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 

26,337 

20. 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

23,305 

21. 

The  Blade,  Toledo 

22,757 

22. 

Women's  Wear  Daily 

22,474 

23. 

The  Oregonian 

22,335 

24. 

Chicago  Tribune 

21,864 

25. 

The  Gazette,  Colorado  Springs 

;  21,733 

Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


those  e-editions  were  NIE  copies.  i 

NIE  is  a  valuable  classroom  program  at  all  levels  of  school-  i 

'  ing  that  can  help  engrain  a  newspaper-reading  habit.  The 
problem  is,  advertisers  generally  aren’t  interested  in  paying 
to  reach  those  students. 

The  big  effect  NIE  copies  can  have  on  lifting  paid  circula-  j 
tion  was  actually  a  little  discomfiting  for  the  Naples  (Fla.)  I 
Daily  News,  which  ABC  listed  as  the  fastest-gaining  daily  ! 
a’oove  50,000  circulation  based  on  its  21.8%  jump  in  circ. 

“It’s  not  something  we’re  pounding  our  chest  about,”  says 
Don  Hornbeck,  senior  director  of  circulation  in  Florida  for 
Daily  News  parent  E.W.  Scripps.  “We’re  getting  a  little  em-  < 
barrassed  about  all  the  attention.”  The  spike  in  circ  was  en-  j 
tirely  due  to  an  arrangement  to  provide  e-editions,  paid  for 
by  a  third-party,  to  the  Collier  County  public  school  system. 
Daily  News  print  circulation  actually  declined  9.5%  from  a 
year  ago  Monday  through  Friday  and  5.3%  on  Sundays. 

‘They  use  the  papers  and  we  have  a  very  good  relationship 
with  the  school  system  and  the  principals  in  the  school,  but  | 
as  far  as  giving  value  for  our  advertisers,  it’s  really  not  there,”  | 
Hornbeck  says.  The  paper  isn’t  using  the  suddenly  higher  1 
number  to  market  to  advertisers,  he  adds:  “It  just  so  happens  I 
that  [e-editions]  fall  under  net  paid.”  [ 

E-editions  will  continue  to  be  counted  as  paid  circulation 
.  when  ABC  reporting  forms  change  in  October.  But  the  new  ! 

rules  that  will  govern  reporting  will  eliminate  any  possibility  I 
i  that  e-editions  will  become  like  “other  paid”  circ  of  old,  says  j 
John  Murray,  vice  president  of  audience  development  for  the  > 


Newspaper  Association  of  America.  The  rules,  which  should  ! 
be  adopted  next  month,  will  let  advertisers  see  very  clearly 
who  is  buying  —  or  getting,  at  no  cost  to  them  —  e-editions. 

But  even  now,  e-editions  are  not  that  big  a  deal  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  Murray  argues.  “Once  you  take  out  The  j 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Detroit,  it  represents  a  really  small  | 
slice  of  circulation,”  he  says.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  ! 

Detroit  News  last  year  discontinued  home  delivery  four  days 
a  week,  but  provide  e-editions  to  subscribers  on  those  days. 

Indeed,  an  analysis  of  546  Sunday  newspapers  for  E^P  I 
shows  electronic  circ  represents  just  2.7%  of  total  circulation,  i 
Some  206  Sunday  papers  reported  no  e-editions,  and  anoth-  ■ 
er  93  fewer  than  100  electronic  copies.  Another  analysis 
shows  newspapers  may  miss  this  electronic  “other”  come  late 
this  year:  Of  11  papers  that  reported  gaining  more  than 
11.6%  over  last  year,  nine  lost  print  circulation.  U 


Newspaper  on  The  M 

A  monthly  focus  on  a  newspaper 
company  stock 


The  McClatchy  Co.  (NYSE:  MNI) 

Recent  closing  price: 

$4.89  (May  14) 

52-week  trading  range: 

39  cents  (July  8.  2009)  to  $7.16  (April  21,  2010) 

52-week  change  in  value: 

Up  774% 

S&P  500  in  same  period:  i 

Up  29.7%  j 

THE  M(  CIWTCHY  CtEMPA-NY  1 


The  good  old  days:  Through  nearly  all  of  2003 
TO  2005,  MNI  traded  in  the  high  $60s  to  low  $70s 
a  share.  MNI’s  monthly  average  closing  price  for 
March  2005  was  $74.16. 

Who  believes:  Top  three  institutional  holders  are 
Credit  Suisse  with  2,860,511  shares  or  4.79%  of  shares 
outstanding;  Ariel  Investments  with  2,728,636  shares  or 
4.56%;  and  (Joldman  Sachs  Group  with  2,538,199  shares 
or  4.25%. 

Who  doesn’t:  Short  percent  of  float  as  of  May  14  was 
25.15,  meaning  more  than  one-quarter  of  shares  available 
for  public  trading  is  held  by  investors  who  borrow  shares 
and  sell  them,  and  then  hope  the  stock  price  drops  so  they 
can  profit  by  returning  shares  bought  at  the  cheaper  price. 
Generally  a  short  percentage  above  5%  indicates  bearish 
sentiment  on  a  stock. 


Sources:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 
Yahoo  Financei;  shortsqueezexom 
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AMERICAS  EXTRA 


in  the  U.S.,  ‘convergence’  remains  more  goal  than  reality.  For 
Colombia’s  El  Tiempo,  it’s  the  rocket  fuel  for  huge  Web  traffic 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Tiempo  is  by  far  Colombia’s 
biggest  daily  newspaper.  Add  in 
■*  ^  all  Casa  Editorial  El 
Tiempo  (CEET)  properties 
—  its  downmarket  tabloid 
daily  Hoy,  a  financial  news 
daily,  six  news,  fashion  and 
men’s  magazines,  the 
Citj’TV  broadcast  channel 
and  all  its  numerous  Web¬ 
sites  —  and  it’s  the  nation’s 
biggest  media  presence, 
period.  No  surprise  then, 
in  a  region  where  news¬ 
room  staffing  is  historically 
higher  than  in  the  U.S.,  journalists  from 
El  Tiempo  and  its  sibling  media  flooded 
the  field  at  big  news  and  sports  events. 

“We  had  five  or  six  people  at  a  soccer 
game,”  recalls  Diego  Carvajal  Galeano, 
CEET’s  online  content  and  operations 
manager.  Each  of  those  reporters  would 
return  to  different  newsrooms  in 
CEET’s  sprawling  office  complex  in 
Bogota,  where  their  stories  would  be 
vetted  separately  by  five  or  six  editors. 

It  w  asn’t  just  inefficient  —  it  was  a 
system  that  worked  against  the  reality 
of  the  new'  digital  24/7,  want-my-news- 
now'  media  environment. 

Newspaper  journalists,  in  particular, 
had  become  accustomed  to  never 
collaborating  with  other  CEET  media. 
“Tw'o  years  ago,  if  I  was  a  print 
journalist  who  had  a  scoop,  I  was  going 
to  save  it  for  the  paper  and  not  share  it 
with  anyone  —  especially  with  the 
digital  media,”  Carvajal  says. 

Carvajal  took  80%  of  CEET’s 
journalists  and  reassigned  them  not  to 
different  publications  or  broadcast,  but 
to  themed  portals,  essentially  beats  writ 
large,  such  as  national  and  local  news, 
sports  or  entertainment.  Their  w'ork  is 


now'  edited  in  a  central  new's  desk,  and 
routed  to  the  various  publications  and 
broadcasters.  The  process  also  works  in 


reverse,  w'ith  the  CEET  outlets  asking, 
through  the  central  news  desk,  for 
specific  content  in  their  style  and  for 
their  particular  audience. 

“The  biggest  change  is  not  so  much  the 
physical  building,  hard  as  that  was  to 
implement,  but  the  culture,”  Carvajal  says. 

Journalists  needed  to  be  retrained  to 
think  in  a  digital  era.  Clever,  pun-filled 
headlines  had  to  be  junked  in  favor 
of  beds  that  meet  SEO  (search  engine 
optimization)  parameters.  Long 
interviews  needed  to  be  quick,  punchy 
audio  clips.  Videos  could  not  be  ram¬ 
bling  and  static.  And  reporters  would 
have  to  handle  the  editing  themselves. 

The  culture  change  has  taken  hold, 
with  reporters  who  hoarded  scoops 
now  heading  to  news  events  with 
video  cameras.  CEET  properties  post 
hundreds  of  videos,  and  just  35% 
come  from  its  TV  channel. 

Digital-first  convergence  has 
super-charged  CEET’s  Web  audience. 
Colombia  has  a  population  of  40 
million,  and  only  25  million  even  have 
access  to  the  Internet.  Yet,  CEET  has 
amassed  an  average  monthly  audience 
of  more  than  9  million  unique  visitors.  0 


There  hasn't  been  a  single  prosecu¬ 
tion  in  any  of  the  attacks  on 
Honduran  journalists  since  the 
coup  of  June  2009,  the  Honduran 
group  Center  for  Free  Expression  (C-Libre) 
noted  in  May.  Honduras  has  become  the  most 
dangerous  place  for  journalists  in  2010,  with 
seven  journalists  killed  in  just  a  six-week  period. 
Three  journalists  have  fled  the  country  in  fear. 

^  X  Evaristo  Ortega  Zarate,  editor 
■  of  the  weekly  Espacio  in  Colipa, 

^  W  Veracruz  state,  became  the  11th 
journalist  to  disappear  in  Mexico 
since  2004  —  and  police  may  be  involved, 
Paris-based  Reporters  Without  Borders  (RSF) 
reported.  Ortega’s  sister  said  he  texted  her, 
saying  he  had  been  arrested  and  forced  into  a 
police  car  on  April  20.  He  has  been  missing  ever 
since.  Local  police  deny  any  involvement. 

There  were  147  cases  of  aggression 
against  journalists  in  Argentina 
last  year,  about  a  third  involving 
physical  violence  or  threats,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Argentine  Forum  on  Journalism  (FOEP), 
which  also  includes  censorship  and  advertiser 
pressure  in  the  list.  Soccer  fans  were  responsible 
for  six  cases,  the  group  said ...  The  Mothers  of 
the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  comprised  of  women  who 
lost  their  children  during  the  military  dictator¬ 
ship  of  1976-1983,  held  a  mock  trial  accusing 
seven  journalists  and  five  news  organizations, 
including  the  newspapers  Clarin  and  La  Nacion, 
of  collaborating  with  the  dictatorship.  The 
“judge”  was  described  as  an  activist  with  close 
ties  to  Argentine  President  Cristina  Fernandez, 
who  has  clashed  frequently  with  the  newspapers, 
the  Knight  Center  for  Journalism  in  the  Americas 
reported,  citing  local  media. 

Dania  Virgen  Garcia  in  Cuba  became 
the  first  blogger  in  the  Americas 
when  she  was  sentenced  to  one 
year  and  eight  months  behind  bars 
on  charges  that  have  not  been  made  public  by 
authorities,  the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
reported.  Garcia’s  blog,  launched  only  in  January, 
chronicled  the  repression  of  other  independent 
journalists  in  Cuba.  The  nation’s  most  famous 
blogger,  Yoani  Sanchez,  sent  a  Twitter  message 
soon  after,  suggesting  she  could  be  next:  “I’m 
preparing  my  soul  and  body  for  the  worst.” 

Speaking  of  Twitter,  Venezuela’s 
loquacious  president,  Hugo  Chavez, 
is  limiting  himself  to  140 
characters  by  tweeting  at 
@chavezcandanga.  By  mid-May  he  had  more 
than  230,000  followers,  the  most  in  Venezuela. 
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SYNDICATES 


Moving  on  up? 


Animated  editorial  cartoons  remain  mostly  V/ 
a  labor  of  love,  not  syndication  success 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

Mike  Thompson  spends  hours  creating  the 

art,  voices  and  sound  effects  for  the  animated  editorial 
cartoons  he  produces  weekly  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Thompson  started  doing  animated  cartoons  for  his  paper  back  in  2002, 
and  since  then,  his  work  has  proven  a  hit  among  readers  and  critics, 
generating  a  huge  amount  of  traffic  to  freep.com. 


But  is  there  a  market  for  his  work 
beyond  Detroit?  j 

“I  haven’t  made  any  serious  attempts  j 
to  market  my  animations,”  Thompson  j 
admits.  “I’ve  been  less  worried  about  j 
marketing  it,  and  more  worried  about  j 
creating  it.  I’m  still  trying  to  get  my  I 
head  around  the  process  and  where  I’m  j 
going  \vith  what  I  want  to  do  with  it.”  | 
In  the  small  circle  of  animated  I 

editorial  cartoon  creators,  Thompson’s  | 
is  a  familiar  story.  The  animated  ’toons  ! 
generate  traffic,  but  their  marketability  | 
remains  untested.  Certainly  animation  is  j 
getting  more  respect.  After  all,  this  year’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning 
went  to  Mark  Fiore,  who  self-syndicates 
his  weekly  animated  editorial  cartoons  to 
clients  such  as  San  Francisco  area  news  j 
site  SFGate.com  and  NPR.org.  i 

Does  his  success  mean  it’s  time  for  I 
cartoonists,  who  have  traditionally  stuck  i 
with  newspapers,  to  branch  out  and 
embrace  these  new  avenues  for  satire? 

“I  think  there  is  a  potential  shift  hap¬ 


pening,  and  I  think  it’s  important  that 
the  Pulitzers  have  acknowledged  that  this 
is  a  valid  form  of  satire,”  says  Fiore,  who 
is  one  of  a  handful  of  national  cartoonists 
producing  animated  cartoons  on  a 
regular  basis  and  getting  paid  for  them. 

Another  cartoonist  who  has  success¬ 
fully  ditched  traditional  cartoons  and 
moved  exclusively  to  animation  is  Ann 
Telnaes.  A  Pulitzer  prize  winner  in 
2001,  Telnaes  does  animated  cartoons 
for  The  Washington  Post’s  Web  site, 
producing  quick,  bite-size  pieces  three 
times  a  week. 

“Ann’s  cartoons  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  on  the  entire  Web  site,” 
says  Marisa  Katz,  the  Post’s  online 
opinion  editor.  “Readers  like  the 
interactivity  and  the  ability  to  comment 
on  each  animation.” 

But  the  Post  remains  an  exception 
among  newspapers  —  a  publisher  that 
purchases  animated  cartoons  exclusively 
for  its  website.  Katz  is  proud  of  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  political  cartoonists  at  the' 


;  newspaper,  which  also  employs  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  cartoonist  Tom  Toles. 
j  As  much  as  she  likes  the  format, 

I  though,  Katz  says  that  animated 
cartoons  are  a  tough  sell.  “Creators  [of 
editorial  cartoons]  syndicate  their  car¬ 
toons  today  to  local  newspapers,  which 
I  can  print  their  work  with  the  guarantee 
j  they’re  the  only  place  in  town  to  see  it,” 
j  she  explains.  “For  online  content,  it  can 
!  be  posted  anywhere  on  the  Web,  which 
newspapers  might  see  as  losing  their 
exclusivity  to  the  content.” 

Not  eveiyone  agrees  newspapers 
should  care  about  keeping  exclusivity 
online,  however.  That’s  the  opinion  of 
Ted  Rail,  syndicated  editorial  cartoonist 
and  columnist  for  Universal  Press 
Syndicate.  In  addition  to  his  traditional 
offerings,  he  produces  animated  editori¬ 
al  cartoons  with  the  help  of  animator 
i  David  Essman. 

I  “What  most  newspaper  websites  want, 

I  or  should  want,  is  to  be  a  one-stop  portal 
j  for  cool  content,”  Rail  says.  “It  doesn’t 
I  matter  if  other  sites  cany  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  if  you  have  that  perspective.” 

Rail  hasn’t  had  much  luck  selling  his 
animated  cartoons  to  clients,  and  posts 
them  on  YouTube,  where  anyone  is  free 
;  to  use  them  on  their  websites.  But  he 
I  still  thinks  that  traditional  syndicates 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  these  prod- 
S  ucts  to  their  subscribers. 

,  “A  forward-looking  syndicate  could 
and  should  hire  a  salesperson  w  ho 
i  specializes  in  marketing  video  content,” 
he  adds.  “It’s  really  a  no-brainer.” 

Daryl  Cagle,  cartoonist  for  msnbc.com 
and  owner  of  the  Cagle  Cartoons 
!  syndicate,  doesn’t  see  much  of  a  future 
j  in  animated  editorial  cartoons. 

“The  reason  political  cartoons  exist  is 
;  to  fill  a  spot  on  the  editorial  page,”  Cagle 
i  says.  ‘They  make  sense  in  the  form  they 
j  are.  Put  them  into  animation,  and  they 
I  become  just  another  type  of  animation, 

!  rather  than  existing  in  their  own  form  as 
j  a  political  cartoon.” 

Cagle’s  cartoon  syndicate  gets  calls 
i  all  the  time  about  animated  editorial 
j  cartoons,  but  it’s  usually  from  cartoon- 
I  ists  wanting  to  sell  their  work,  rather 
I  than  clients  interested  in  purchasing 
!  them  for  the  websites. 


i  Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist for  E&P, 
The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  and  Cagle 
\  Cartoons,  and  is  the  editor  q/'Laugh! 
j  magazine.  He  can  be  reached  at 
'  RobOp LaughDE.com. 
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for  People  &  the  Press  in  2008  asked 
Americans  where  they  got  their  news, 
only  25%  of  the  population  said  it  was 
from  print  newspapers  and  39%  said 
they  got  their  new's  from  the  print 
product,  a  newspaper  Website  or  both. 
This  was  down  sharply  from  2006, 
when  34%  said  they  read  print  papers 
and  43%  used  a  combination  of  print 

'  and  online. 

1  How  can  the  data  purporting  to 
measure  the  same  phenomenon  be  so 
divergent?  The  explanation,  as 


Start  asking  the  hard  questions  of  how  newspaper  stacks  up 


BY  ALAN  MUTTER 

U^^SELL  BELLVBUTTONS,”  SAID 

I  Robert  M.  McCormick,  one 
I  of  the  greatest  ad  salesmen 
who  ever  lived.  That’s  the 
best  description  you’ll  ever  hear  of  the 
classic  newspaper  mass-media  business 
model,  which  worked  wonderfully  from 
the  time  the  Boston  News-Letter  debuted 
in  1704  until,  say,  five  or  10  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  many  publishers  today 
still  invest  too  heavily  in  research  aimed 
at  persuading  an  increasingly  skeptical 
world  of  the  value  of  aggregating 
anonjTnous  bellybuttons  —  and  not 
enough  in  learning  about  the  individu¬ 
als  who  ought  to  be  their  readers.  The 
dearth  of  comprehensive  consumer 
research  not  only  could  lead  publishers 
into  making  wrong  decisions  about  the 
future  of  their  franchises,  but  also 


stands  a  good  chance  of  undermining 
their  credibility  among  advertisers. 

Here’s  an  example  of  why  asking  the 
right  questions  matters  so  much:  When 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
reported  in  April  that  daily  newspaper 
circulation  had  fallen  some  8%  from 
2009,  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  promptly  put  out  a  press 
release  saying  Scarborough  Research 
determined  that  nearly  100  million 
Americans,  or  43%  of  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion,  had  read  a  print  newspaper  in  the 
last  seven  days.  The  NAA  also  said  168 
million  souls,  or  74%  of  the  population, 
had  consumed  news  through  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  print  or  online  media  pro¬ 
duced  by  newspapers. 

Good  story,  if  true.  But  let’s  get  a 
second  opinion. 

When  researchers  at  the  Pew  Center 


'  EidosMedia 

The  path  to  true 
convergence  ... 


researchers  at  both  Scarborough  and 
Pew  attest,  is  that  you  can  get  different 
answers  by  asking  different  questions. 

In  the  interests  of  helping  publishers 
claim  as  large  a  number  of  bellybuttons 
as  possible,  Scarborough  uses  a  long¬ 
standing  methodology  called  “aided 
recall”  to  count  anyone  who  might  have 
“read  or  looked  at”  a  local  newspaper 
in  the  last  seven  days.  By  contrast.  Pew 
asks  people,  “Did  you  happen  to  read  a 
newspaper  yesterday?” 

“You  can  make  numbers  go  either 
way,  based  on  the  question  you  ask,” 
said  Gary  A.  Meo,  the  senior  vice 
president  who  runs  the  newspaper 
division  at  Scarborough.  “If  you  ask 
an  unaided  question  like  Pew  does, 
you  will  get  lower  readership  numbers 
[for  newspapers]  than  we  do.  If  you  ask 
people  their  source  for  news  and  rank 
the  responses  in  order,  newspapers  are 
more  than  likely  going  to  show  up  low. 
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Most  people  don’t  think  of  newspapers 
first.  They  think  of  TV  and  the 
Internet.” 

At  Pew,  researcher  Carroll  Doherty 
said  his  measure  of  newspaper 
readership  is  based  on  a  question  that 
has  been  asked  in  polls  for  nearly  40 
years.  Back  in  1965,  71%  of  respondents 
said  they  had  read  a  paper  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  day.  In  2008,  as  noted  above, 

25%  of  people  said  they  read  the 
print  product  and  another  9%  of 
respondents  said  they  got  the  news 
from  a  newspaper  Website  or 
through  a  combination  of  a  print 
paper  and  a  newspajjer  site. 

“Our  measure  is  probably  a 
conservative  estimate  of  newspaper 
reading,”  said  Doherty,  conceding 
that  other  questions  can  suggest 
higher  newspaper  readership. 

‘The  reason  we  stick  with  this 
question  is  that  we  have  a  long 
trend  that  makes  it  possible  to  track 
continuing  changes  in  behavior.” 

Now,  I  don’t  object  to  newspa¬ 
pers  using  legitimate  research 
techniques  to  put  the  best  spin  on 
the  remaining  audience  they  have. 
They  need  those  readers  and 
advertisers  to  help  finance  their 
transition  to  the  digital  realms 
that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  represent 
the  future  for  their  businesses. 

But  publishers  also  need  an 
honest  appraisal  of  where  they 
stand  in  relation  to  competing 
sources  of  news,  entertainment 
and  advertising  information.  To 
that  end,  they  need  to  conduct 
the  kind  of  objective  consumer 
research  that  informs  the 
activities  of  every  self-respecting 
purveyor  of  taco  chips  or  plug-in 
air  fresheners. 

With  most  newspaper  executives 
distracted  by  slumping  revenues, 
sagging  profits  and  shrinking 
resources,  they  have  not  had  the 
time,  resources  and  emotional 
inclination  to  invest  in  taking  a 
hard-eyed,  hard-nosed  and  hard- 
headed  look  at  their  businesses. 

But  that’s  exactly  what  they  need 
to  do  in  order  to  create  honest 
appraisals  of  their  Strengths 
Weaknesses,  Opportunities  and 
Threats.  Equipped  with  a  SWOT 
analysis,  publishers  can  create 
SWAT  teams  to  identify  new 
audiences,  launch  new  products 


and  tap  new  revenue  streams  to  replace 
their  flagging  core  products. 

If  publishers  conduct  strictly 
self-serving  research  to  support  what 
increasingly  appears  to  be  the  unsus¬ 
tainable  bellybutton-based  business 
model,  they  can’t  possibly  make  the 
right  decisions.  And  the  only  ones  they 
fool  will  be  themselves.  E 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper 
editor-  turned  Silicon  Valley  CEO- 
tumed  newspaper  consultant. 

He  writes  at  popular  industry  blog 
Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur, 
xvw’w.newsosaur.blogspot.com. 

He  can  be  reached  at 
alan.mutter@  broadbandxoci.  com. 
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A  Waiting  Game? 


Tablets  are  the  hottest  thing  going,  sure. 
But  should  most  newspapers  jump  in? 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


IN  THE  DAYS  BEFORE  THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  ApPLE  iPaD,  THE  BIGGEST 

newspapers  in  America  —  USA  Today,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  New 
York  Times  —  contended  to  be  first  out  of  the  gate  with  an  app.  It  seemed 
inevitable  they  would  be  followed  by  dozens  of  metro  dailies. 
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That  hasn’t  happened.  And  the  surprising  thing  is,  some 
of  the  most  respected  digital  e.xperts  in  the  newspaper 
industry'  say  that’s  a  good  thing.  At  least  for  now. 

“In  the  short  term,  only  the  top-tier  U.S.  newspapers  have 
the  resources  and  perceived  need  to  produce  custom 
editions  for  multiple  devices,”  says  Roger  Fidler,  digital 
publishing  director  of  the  Rejiiolds  Journalism  Institute. 

For  everybody  else,  he  says,  “waiting  a  year  or  so  may  be  the 
best  advice.” 

Consultant  Amy  Webb  recommends  the  same  caution, 
urging  newspapers  to  look  carefully  at  their  audience  and 
the  media  the  audience  actually  uses.  Right  now,  she  says, 
it  might  be  better  to  design  for  smartphones,  not  tablets  — 
especially,  she  says,  if  executives  are  making  decisions 
“based  on  fear,  not  analysis.” 

Newspapers  have  been  burned  like  this  before,  she  notes. 
Because  newspapers  didn’t  really  know  their  audiences,  they 
designed  for  iPhones  —  only  to  find  most  readers  were  using 
Blackberiys. 

“We  are  now  seeing  the  exact  same  thing  with  the  tablets,” 


While  USA  Today  m  mm  _ _ 

plunged  into  flOED  ft  flMQ 

developing  for  the  iPad,  KOIFVI  iWWIw 

Gannett  Digital  Vice 

President  Matt  Jones  says  his  team  still  awaits  a  better  idea  of 
how'  widespread  its  adoption  will  be.  The  iPad,  he  says,  is  an 
“additive”  product  that  replaces  nothing:  “Nobody  needs  to 
have  this  device;  every  body  needs  to  have  a  phone.” 

Others  also  are  watching  —  even  pausing.  Last 
September,  “our  company  strategy  was  to  be  device-agnostic,” 

Los  Angeles  Times  Editorial  Business  and  Planning 
Director  Sean  Reily,  who  looked  to  publish  to  several  devices. 

The  paper  already  had  an  iPhone  app,  but  with  the  iPad’s 
arrival,  it  decided  “to  regroup  and  rethink  the  strategy,”  he  says. 

By  then,  the  L.A.  Times  was  among  the  Que  store’s  titles. 

His  paper  will  still  look  at  multiple  devices.  “This  isn’t  a 
retreat  at  all,”  he  says.  ‘The  world  has  changed  in  just  the  last 
eight  months.” 


Webb  says.  A  better  plan  of  attack?  She  recommends  going 
beyond  demographic  surveys  with  daily  monitoring  of  a 
paper’s  brand  by  a  knowiedgeable  staff  through  new  and 
non-traditional  media. 

Newspapers  are  constantly  playing  catch-up,  according  to 
Webb.  With  mobile  adoption  set  to  e.xceed  that  of  PCs  in 
less  than  12  months,  she  says  surveys  show  that  “of  the  top 
paid  applications,  news  was  nowhere  there,  [and]  didn’t 
make  the  cut  among  free  applications,  either.”  Yet,  even 
though  they  “can’t  give  away  their  apps,”  the  most  popular 
kinds  of  content  examined  originated  with  newspapers,  she 
adds.  But  by  the  time  they  implement  good  ideas,  the  new- 
media  world  has  changed. 

So  before  reaching  out  for  technical  help,  Webb 
recommends  working  up  a  requirements  document:  50  to 
100  pages  detailing  how  eveiything  is  expected  to  work, 
following  through  each  possible  step  and  outcome  —  a 
product  of  a  dedicated  in-house  team  or  consultant,  not 
just  a  few  quick  meetings. 

The  urge  to  jump  into  tablets  is  understandable  given  the 
rapid  proliferation  of  devices,  fueled  by  Apple’s  iPad,  which 
sold  a  million  units  in  is  first  four  weeks  —  eclipsing  the 
remarkable  launch  of  the  iPhone,  which  took  10  weeks  to 
reach  that  mark.  That  fever  will  only  grow  in  the  coming 
weeks  with  the  launch  of  two  tablets  with  newspaper  ties 
and  announced  partnerships,  PlasticLogic’s  Que  and  a 
device  from  the  Hearst  subsidiary'  Skiff. 

Gannett  Co.  worked  with  Plastic  Logic  on  usability, 
navigation  and  design  of  the  Que  proReader,  says  Craig 
McKinnis,  head  of  the  flagship  USA  Todays  content 
licensing  project.  Promoting  storage  and  management 
of  publications  and  other  documents,  Que  takes  aim  at 
USA  Today’s  target:  business  travelers'. 

But  even  a  heavyweight  like  Gannett  may  see  sense  in 
Fidler’s  advice  to  go  slow  on  developing  apps  for  multiple 
devices.  “We  only  have  the  bandwidth  to  do  so  many 
build-outs  a  year,”  says  McKinnis.  Gannett  regularly  talks 
“to  every  e-reader  and  tablet  company  on  earth,”  he  says, 
but  knows  that  “not  every'  platform  is  going  to  have  a  chance 


Solving  the  tablet 
profit  puzzle 

Business  models  vary  with  tablet  makers,  users 

Devising  a  model  for  income  is  at  least  as 

tricky  as  figuring  how  to  invest  in  product  mm’ 

development.  As  device  choices  grow  and  prices 
shrink,  bundling  hardware  at  a  discount  with  subscriptions  f 

may  be  less  costly  —  but  also  a  lesser  incentive.  ^ 

“Right  now  we  are  not  talking  about  bundling  the  devices," 
says  Craig  McKinnis,  head  of  USA  Today’s  content-licensing 
project.  When  Plastic  Logic  launches  its  Que  reader,  owners 
will  be  able  to  buy  content  from  USA  Today  for  a  dollar  a  day 
or  $13.95  per  month.  q 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Editorial  Business  and  Planning 
Director  Sean  Reily  says  his  paper  “will  continue  to  actively 
explore”  bundling,  but  for  now,  the  economics  doesn’t  work, 
with  people  only  just  moving  to  e-readers  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  proposition  still  in  question.  Bundling  "was  an  early  level 
of  thinking  that  is  still  very  possible,”  he  allows,  but  with 
little  or  no  advertising,  “that’s  just  too  big  a  revenue  loss." 


If  publishers  pushed  to  try  to  migrate  readers  off  costly  but 


ad-supported  print  onto  e-readers  now,  he  says,  “the  faster 


you  did  it,  the  faster  you’d  go  out  of  business.” 

And  so  far,  it  seems  only  Skiff  and  WeTab  are  at  pains  to 
let  publishers  know  that  they  will  facilitate  sales  without 
coming  between  newspapers  and  their  customers. 

For  advertising,  newspapers  must  figure  not  only  how  to 
sell  and  satisfy  accounts  for  ads  on  different  devices,  but 
also  if  and  how  the  income  will  be  shared,  with  iAd  ready  to 
hand  Apple  a  40%  cut.  Had  publishers  created  the  busjhess, 
says  Reily,  we’d  see  “gold  subsaiptions”  to  the  paper  or  any 
other  distribution  channel.  “But  we  didn’t  create  this  world,” 
he  adds. 
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WITH  ALL  THE  HYPE,  IT’D  BE  EASY  TO 
conclude  that  Apple’s  iPad  is  the 
only  game  in  Tablet  Town.  The  fact 
is,  there’s  already  a  formidable  variety  of 
e-readers  and  tablets  —  and  more  were  on 
the  way  as  E&P  went  to  press.  Here’s  a  small 
sample  of  the  products  available  for  newspaper 
apps  right  now. 


1.  Apple  iPad 

Full-color  glass-covered  LCD  display  with  LED  back¬ 
light.  viewable  in  portrait  or  landscape,  at  9.5"x7.5x0.5' 
and  weighing  1.5  lbs.  in  aluminum  housing.  In  Wi-Fi 
(starting  at  $499)  and  AT&T-only  3G  (starting  at 
$629+$30/mo.  cellular  service)  models,  with  16-64  GB 
storage.  Web  access,  audio  and  video,  digital  compass, 
GPS.  accelerometer.  Battery  rated  9-10  hours.  Upper 
ambient  operating  limit  is  95  ®F.  Does  not  support 
Adobe  Flash,  and  Adobe  ended  its  plans  for  Flash  on 
the  iPad  and  iPhone  this  spring. 


2.  Amazon  Kindle 

Grayscale  e-paper  readers  with  6"  screen  in  8x5.3x0.36' 
case  and  weighing  10  oz.  ($259)  and  9.7"  screen  in 
10.4x7.2x0.38"  case  and  weighing  1.5  lbs.  ($489).  No 
touchscreen  (though  Amazon  now  owns  a  touchscreen 
maker);  downloads  books  without  cellular  network 
charges,  battery  rated  for  one  week.  Developers  may 
now  create  Kindle  apps.  and  Amazon  has  BlackBerry 
iPhone  and  iPad  apps  for  reading  Amazon’s  near-half- 
million  digital  titles  on  those  devices. 


3.iRex  DR800SG 

Latest  of  several  grayscale  e-paper  devices  from 
pioneering  Philips'  spin-off  devices  has  a  $399 
suggested  price.  Weighing  12.8  oz..  the  7.6x5.9x0.4" 
case  houses  an  8.1"  stylus-navigated  touchscreen. 
Verizon  3G  connection  is  free.  Downloads,  stores  (2  GB) 
and  displays  documents  from  personal  computer. 
Available  in  the  U.S.  at  BestBuy.com.  Linux-based  iRex 
iOn  software  platform  supports  annotation,  resolutions 
up  to  1024x1280  pixels  and.  on  Reader  1000  model. 

Web  access.  Compatible  with  NewspaperDirect  format. 


4.  Plastic  Logic  Que  proReader 

The  flexible  device  layers  grayscale  e-paper  over  an 
active-matrix  backplane  using  its  own  approach  to 
arraying  transistors  on  a  plastic  substrate  in  making  the 
large.  10.7"  touchscreen  for  the  one-third-inch-thick 
tablet  weighing  in  at  a  pound.  In  4GB  ($649)  and  8GB 
($799)  models  using  a  battery  that  Plastic  Logic 
says  can  last  days,  the  Que  is  designed  to  hold  and  a 
show  periodicals,  documents,  calendars  and  M. 

other  business  materials.  Que  Store  content  is 
available  for  one-time  purchases  or  by  subscription.  ^ 
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5.  Polymer  Vision  Readius 

Compact  roll-out  5"  grayscale  display  uses  E  Ink  film 
over  active-matrix  backplane  in  4.5x2.25x0.83" 
housing  weighing  a  quarter  pound,  with  256  MB 
storage.  Interface  has  on-screen  and  physical  buttons. 
Includes  audio,  e-mail  and  RSS  readers  and  image 
viewer.  Uses  Microsoft  Windows  CE  OS. 

6.  Sony  Reader  Daily  Edition 

The  latest,  $349  Reader  from  Sony  (which  started  all 
this  in  2005  with  the  Librie)  joined  the  $199  Reader 
Pocket  and  $299  Touch  (touchscreen  and  stylus) 
e-paper  editions  in  SonyStyle  stores  and  SonyStyle. 
com,  with  access  to  the  eBook  store  but  no  monthly 
fees  or  transaction  charges  to  connect  over  AT&T  3G. 
Personal  documents  may  be  loaded.  The  Daily  Edition’s 
7.1"  screen  in  a  5x8x0.5",  under-13-oz.  aluminum  body  is 
viewable  in  portrait  or  landscape. 

7.  Skiff  Reader 

Within  its  9x11"  magnesium  housing,  the  Mb.  Skiff 
Reader,  with  4GB  memory,  is  almost  all  touchscreen  —  a 
174-ppi  grayscale  e-paper  display  measuring  11.5".  Thin- 
film  transistors  on  stainless  steel  foil  behind  the  E  Ink 
imaging  layer  give  the  device  flexibility  and  the  thin¬ 
nest  profile  —  a  hair  over  .25".  Wireless  connectivity  is 
through  Wi-Fi  and  3G  from  Sprint,  the  device’s  retailer. 

8.  Spring  Design  Alex  Dual 

The  two-screen  reader  relies  on  the  Alex  Duet 
Navigator  browser  for  Web  work  and  video  viewing 
on  an  LCD  display  and  reading  on  the  E  Ink  display. 

Links  embedded  in  titles  read  online  open  sites  on  the 
companion  screen.  Priced  at  $399  in  the  company’s 
online  store,  the  device  runs  on  Android  and 
incorporates  an  on-screen  keyboard.  Apps  are 
available  through  the  Alex  Marketplace. 

9.  WeTab 


ly  the  beginning 
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Formerly  WePad  and  now  also  the  name  of  the  spin-off 
from  German  developer  Neophonie,  the  customizable 
tablet  is  comparatively  huge,  with  an  11.6"  color  touch¬ 
screen,  runs  Google’s  Android  OS  and  Adobe  Flash, 
and  contains  a  six-hour  battery  in  a  slim  (0.6"),  1.75-lb. 
magnesium-aluminum  case.  Looking  for  subsidized- 
sales  deals  with  European  publishers,  the  company 
provides  content-preparation  for  its  own  and  others’ 
devices  as  part  of  a  platform  approach  that  it  says  will 
stay  out  of  the  publisher-reader  relationship.  Price  rises 
from  $575  to  $727  for  more  memory,  3G  connectivity, 
GPS  and  full  HD. 


(In  addition  to  all  the  specs  above,  note  that  unlike  printed 
newspapers,  many  tablets  won't  work  well  if  the  temperature 
rises  above  90°  F  or  falls  below  a  range  from  32  to  45-  F.) 
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Design  strategies  for  tablets 

Newspapers  should  expect  to  take  baby  steps  as  they  launch  editions  on  the  iPad  and  other  tablets,  advises  renowned 
designer  Mario  Garcia. 


BY  MARIO  GARCIA 

Here’s  the  question  I’ve 
been  hearing  more  and 
more  frequently  from 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
in  the  weeks  since  the  launch  of 
Apple’s  iPad:  We  want  to  develop 
a  tablet  edition  —  but  how  do  you 
start? 

I  usually  begin  by  reminding 
them  that  the  foundation  of  what 
goes  into  an  iPad  news  app  is  good 
stoiytelling,  what  some  refer  to  as  “traditional  journalism.” 
(That’s  a  term,  incidentally,  that  I  tend  to  dislike.  It  makes 
the  main  ingredient  sound  like  yesterday’s  cough  medicine.) 
That’s  why  the  veterans  in  the  newsroom  are  key  to  what  we 
will  do  on  tablets,  although  you  need  the  new  fish  in  the  tank 
as  well. 

From  w'hat  we  know'  —  and  our  knowledge  comes  more 
from  planning  and  experimenting  than  the  very  little  research 
that’s  been  conducted  so  far  —  these  are  the  three  most 
important  criteria  when  designing  your  news  app,  which  in 
most  cases  is  based  on  an  existing  printed  product: 

•  First,  create  the  stoiy  board  for  how’  you  plan  to  carry 
content  from  one  platform  to  the  other. 

•  Second,  identify  your  new  spaper’s  “signature”  —  what 
makes  it  distinctive  and  special  and  familiar  —  and  make 
sure  that  transfers  to  your  iPad  design.  Ask  yourself,  what 
does  your  paper  do  so  well,  that  it  can  be  tremendously 
enhanced  with  an  iPad  edition? 

•  Third,  create  what  I  call  the  “iPad  tempo”  —  the  moments 
that  will  connect  items  and  topics,  provide  continuity  and 
pace  the  content. 

In  that  sense,  and  in  a  very  basic  and  general  approaeh, 
which  is  all  we  can  do  when  we  teach  first  steps  in  any 
subject,  one  must  arrange  the  iPad  tempos  to  include:  an 
overview.  Editor’s  Choice,  Signature  Moment,  and  Destina¬ 
tion  Moments. 

We  are  all  learning  together  here,  but  I  would  like  to  draw 
upon  one  tip,  if  I  may,  from  our  own  experience  in  early 
workshops  as  we  prepare  clients  to  get  out  of  the  gate  with  an 
iPad  edition: 

First  stop:  Check  what  your  technical  resources  are.  You 
will  find  out  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  it  all  on  that  first 
day  or  first  week  or  even  first  month.  Beware  that  your  iPad 


1.0  version  (more  like  0.5,  if  you  ask  me)  will  have  the  users’ 
fingers  running  over  the  promise  of  w'hat  could  be  more  so 
than  the  splash  of  the  here  and  now.  But  that’s  OK,  as  users 
will  be  so  enthralled  with  the  machine  itself,  with  doing  their 
own  learning,  that  they  will  be  happy  to  take  baby  steps  with 
you  and  your  introduction  to  iPad  surprises. 

Engage  your  technical  people  in  all  your  discussions.  No 
question  about  it  (and  for  traditional  editors  this  is  a  hard 
reality  to  accept),  you  must  deal  50/50  in  terms  of 
editorial/technology  as  you  prepare.  If  technology  is  not 
engaged,  you  may  have  one  side  of  the  house  dreaming  of  a 
tour  of  the  moon,  while  the  technical  guys  get  ready  for  a 
short  two-hour  flight  from  point  A  to  B. 

Here’s  what  we’ve  learned  from  the  first  iPad  newspaper 
and  magazine  apps  to  come  out  of  the  gate: 

•  Nobody  wants  the  entire  page  content  as  it  appears  in  print 
to  land  on  the  screen. 

•  A  special  tablet  edition  is  in  order,  with  a  superbly  edited 
version  of  the  editor’s  choice  of  the  best  content,  with 
special  emphasis  on  multimedia.  Think  of  stories  from  print 
that  could  have  received  tablet  enhancements.. 

•  The  iPad  is  like  a  pop-up  book,  it  must  surprise  —  and  there 
is  nothing  linear  or  flat  about  it.  This  is  why  the  role  of 
storytelling  is  key  to  a  successful  tablet  edition.  Photography 
w'ill  become  ever  more  important,  with  each  photo  a  huge 
canvas  fiill  of  mini-stories. 

The  iPad  can  be  the  ultimate  story  boutique,  as  long  as  the 
creative  people  recognize  its  potential  as  a  unique  medium 
and  not  a  mere  dumping  ground  for  the  printed  edition. 

But  the  story  boutique  is  not  open  yet.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  going  into  iPad  territory  cautiously  one  step  at 
a  time  (as  it  should  be),  and  not  even  crawling  yet,  allowing 
lis  who  tinker  with  our  iPads  to  dream  of  all  the  possibilities. 
The  demos  we  saw  in  anticipation  of  the  iPad’s  arrival  have 
not  quite  materialized  fully  yet.  Print  still  casts  a  large 
shadow.  But  we  know  that  good  things  come  with  time  for 
those  who  wait. 

Five  years  from  now,  I  can  see  that  designing  for  tablets  will 
have  come  into  its  own,  with  some  traces  of  traditional  print 
design  visible  and  acting  as  a  sort  of  foundation,  'out  with  80% 
of  the  design  precisely  customized  to  cater  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  get  all  their  information  exclusively  on  a  tablet. 


Mario  Garcia  is  CEO  and founder  of  Garcia  Media, 
a  consultingfirm  based  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Beyond  the  app 

Skiff  looks  to  create  and  manage  an  entire  e-reading  environment 


Android,  Linux,  modified  iPhone,  Windows 
and  dedicated  e-paper  devices. 

"We’re  trying  to  make  life  easy  for 
publishers,”  says  Van  Rensselaer,  who 


Hearst  Corp. 
launched 
FirstPaper 
with  what  seemed 
general  and  broad 
objectives:  build  a 
platform  to  serve 
newspapers  and  their 
readers,  and  build 
an  e-reader  tailored 
for  news  apps.  The 
initiative  is  now  in  a 
little  clearer  focus  under  what  has 
become  its  Skiff  subsidiary,  with  its 
platform  about  to  launch  and  a  device 
hitting  the  market. 

Here’s  where  Hearst  is  taking  a  little 
different  approach:  The  device  is  not 
the  platform  on  which  Skiff' plans  to 
accommodate  many  devices.  And  the 
platform  is  a  broader  enterprise,  an 
e-reading  “ecosystem”  encompassing 
software,  hardware  and  services, 
including  advertising.  It  will  present 
newspapers,  but  also  magazines,  books 


bluntly  advises  publishers  “not  to  do  deals 
with  third  parties,  where  the  economics 
cannot  be  sustained  over  time.” 

continued  on  next  page 


Skiff  Chief 
Marketing 
Officer  Kiliaen 
Van  Rensselaer 


STControl 

precision  systems 

A  printers  Approach 
to  Print  Automation 

Density  management 

(ink  density,  dot  gain,  proofing) 

Registration  management 

(color  registration,  plate-to-plate 
registration,  fan-out  control) 

Web  position  management 

(cut-off,  side-lay) 


Comprised  of 
3  Integrated 
Automation 
Modules 


Addressing  the  growing  number  of 
devices,  with  different  sizes,  displays 
and  capabilities.  Skiff  Chief  Market¬ 
ing  Officer  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer 
says  his  company  “was  created  by 
publishers,  for  publishers,  to  remedy 
that  situation.” 

On  the  content  side.  Skiff  is  opening 
a  digital  storefront  selling  well-known 
domestic  newspapers  and  magazines, 

_  with  plans  to  add 

international 
'  titles,  books  and 
blogs.  Skiff s 
services  and 
storefront  will 
,  be  available 
on  various 
operating 
^  sj'stems, 
such  as 


-  BENEFITS - 

stency  *  Labor  savings  *  Waste  savings  -  both  paper  and  ink 
Start  up  waste  saving  for  single  or  multiple  start-ups. 

'  Management  system  with  full  product  accountability 


3150  Brunswick  Pike,  Suite  220,  Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 
1-856-842  0600 

www.wrh-marketing-americas.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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continued  from  page  29 

XML  is  Skiff s  first  choice  for  content 
feed,  but  it  also  can  take  PDFs  or  scrape 
a  Website  to  prepare  content  for  its  owti 
reader  or  pretty  much  any  mobile  phone 
or  tablet,  says  Van  Rensselaer.  That’s 
because  Skiff  s  reader  “just  one  of  a 
variety  of  devices  that  will  have  Skiff 
services  running  through  it.”  Already 
Skiff  is  optimizing  e-reading  content 
for  Samsung  smartphones,  he  notes. 

The  Skiff  Reader  combines  tablet 
size  with  e-paper  simplicity.  “I  think 
[e-paper]  is  still  going  to  be  an 
important  and  large  segment,”  says  Van 
Rensselaer,  even  as  young  early  adopters 
want  color  tablets  and  Samsung  Galaxj’ 

S  users  read  from  color  OLED  screens. 


’’There’s  no  question  that  color  is  critical 
for  advertisers,”  he  says,  noting  e-paper 
developer  E  Ink  is  moving  to  color. 

Most  coding,  software  and  sendee 
development  for  Skiff’s  advertising 
platform,  CRM  database,  storefront, 
and  content  preparation  are  done  in- 
house  at  the  company’s  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
facility,  though  it  has  some  outside 
technical  relationships.  It  did  not 
identify  its  device  manufacturer. 

A  major  objective  is  to  create  scale 
“and  then  bring  advertising  in,”  Van 
Rensselaer  says. 

Ads,  Van  Rensselaer  continues,  will 
use  engaging  layouts  “veity  reminiscent 
of  print,”  while  taking  into  account 
different  devices’  requirements  and  J 


possibilities  and  keeping  track  of  the 
various  ways  an  ad  is  prepared  and 
presented.  Ads  may  be  interactive,  but 
clicking  on  them  will  never  take  readers 
away  from  the  newspaper. 

And  what  kind  of  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  is  Skiff  making  with  publishers? 
For  now,  Van  Rensselaer  says  only  that 
most  circulation  and  advertising  revenue 
will  go  back  to  publishers. 


Preparing  content  means  different  diets  for  different  devices 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

The  formats  are  all  modern,  but  for 

newspapers  looking  to  present  content  op  a  variety  of 
tablets  and  e-readers,  the  process  may  seem  like  using 
several  old  typesetter  languagesfor  output.  Must  the  same 
copy  really  be  separately  prepared  for  each  device? 

“Absolutely  ^  that’s  one  of  the  big  challenges,”  says 
consultant  Amy  Webb,  CEO  of  Battimore-based  WebbmecHa 
Group.  The  problem  started  with  smartphones.  Because 
every  mobile  device  has  a  different  operating  system,  each 
needs  a  software  developer  kit  and,  Webb  cautions,  maybe 
different  programming  languages. 

“Every  device  manufacturer  and  online  bookstore/news¬ 
stand  has  different  requirements  and  limitations,"  says  Roger 
Fidl6r,,Reynolds  Journalism  Institute  program  director  for 
digital  publishing  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  he 
coordinates  research  and  the  work  of  the  Digital  FHjblishing 
Alliance. 

Right  now,  one  domain  may  take  an  XML  feed,  as  Amazon 
does,  or  a  TOP  feed,  as  Sony  and  others  do,  arid  Apple 
supplies  a  software  developer  kit  “It  isn’t  a  crazy  amount  of 
labor."  concedes  Sean  ReH^  who’s  just  coming  off  a  fellow¬ 
ship  at  the  Reynolds  Institute.  Publishers,  after  all,  already 
have  PDF  files  and  XML-tagged  content  But  because  an 
automated  script  is  needed  to  move  coded  content  as  and 
where  needed,  newspapers  should  expect  sorne  of  the 
burden  to  fall  on  them.  Relly  says. 

As  a  consequence,  "nearly  all  newspapers  are  now 
outsourcing  the  conversion  of  content  for  e-readers,  Fidler 
says.  "The  New  York  Timest  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  USA 
Today  are  the  only  U.S.  newspapers  f  m  aware  of  that  are 
handlirrg  mo^of  the  app  development  and  0ntent  prepara¬ 


tion  for  the  Apple  iPad  and  other 
tablet  devices  in-house." 

Gannett  Digital  Vice  President 
of  Mobile  Strategy  and 
Operations  Matt  Jones  says  his 
operation  combines  in-house 
and  outsourced  coding  and 
technology  but  keeps  alt 
strategy,  editorial  and  feed 
generation  in-house. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  plenty 
of  firms  that  can  create  applica¬ 
tions,  but  newspapers  should 
look  for  device  specialists, 

Webb  advises.  "You  have,  to  really  do  your  homework,*  she 
says,  "i  can  think  of  maybe  three  companies  in  the  United 
States"  that  can  work  with  most  devices.  Too  many  newspa¬ 
pers  go  with  small  local  shopsqr  expensive  big  names  that 
lack  expertise. 

A  better  solution  would  be  adopting  standards  for 
content-prep  automation.  One  place  to  start,  suggests  Reily, 
editorial  and  business  planning  director  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  woujd  be  the  Digital  Publishing  Atliance,  which  could 
iump-start.the  process  by  getting  publishers  together,  and 
perhaps  even  "put  out  the  first  definition  Of  standards”  for 
comment.  Reily  also  says  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
publishers  simply  demand  manufacturers  start  making 
content  preparation  easier  across  devices. 

It’s  just  not  a  rational  approach  to  have  50  newspapers 
using  50  different  versions  of  the  required  feed.  And  by 
cutting  martufacturers’  content-prep  costs,  he  suggests, 
standardization  alspmay  leave  more  income  to  be  shared. 


Webbmedia  Group  CEO 
Amy  Webb 
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AFFLUENT,  NEW SPAPER-RFIADING  HOUSEHOLDS  ARE  HEAV^  COUPON  USERS 


m.  ^$39,999 


AMERICAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  LOST  ANOTHER  5,200  JOBS  IN  2009 


THE  STATE  OF  NEWSROOMS 
AN  OVERVIEW 


PERCENTAGE  OF  MINORITIES  IN  THE  NEWSROOM 


TOTAL  JOURNALISTS  LOST  SINCE  2007:  13,500, 


NAA/NIELSEN:  NEW  SPAPERS’  WEB  TRAFFIC  DOWN  SLIGHTLY  IN  Ql 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


Breakdown  of  coupon  use,  by  income  level 


Newspaper  Inserts  are  still  the  most  common  method  of  coupon  distribution  (89%)  and  redemption  (53%). 


A  Sampling  of  the  Top-Rated  U.S.  Papers  for  Diversity 

Asian  Black  Hispanic  Native  Total 
American  American 


Newspaper 


American  dailies  lost  fewer  staffers  in  2009  than 
in  2008,  when  nearly  6,000  journalists  left 
due  to  buyouts  or  layoffs. 


The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 

The  Orange  County  Register.  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

The  Washington  Post 

South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel,  Fort  Lauderdale 
The  Telegraph,  Macon.  Ga. 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
The  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise 
The  Burlington  (Vf.)  Free  Press 
The  Seattle  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 


The  overall  newsroom  workforce  declined  by 
about  11%,  from  46,700  to  41,500. 


Since  2001,  American  newsrooms  have  lost  more 
than  25%  of  their  full-time  staffers. 


Among  minorities,  the  newsroom  workforce  at  U.S.  dailies  declined 
12.6%  in  the  past  year,  from  6.300  to  5,500. 

Source:  American  Society  of  News  Editors  2010  Census 


'Source;  AmerKan  Society  ot  News  Editors 


Pie  1:  Total  Households 

Pie  2:  Medium  Use 

Pie  3:  Super-Heavy  Use 

■ 

16%  Less  than  $20K 

15%  Less  than  $20K 

12%  Less  than  $20K 

■ 

12%  $20-$29,999 

12%  $20-$29,999 

12%  $20-$29,999 

Month 

Unique 

Audience 

Active 
Reach  (%) 

Page 

Views 

Total 

Sessions 

Total 

Minutes 

Pages 

Per  Person 

Sessions 
Per  Person 

Time 

Per  Person  (mm:ss) 

January  2010 

72,735,013 

36.45 

3,451,867,238 

623,193,732 

2,484,648,995 

47 

8.57 

34:10 

February  2010 

69,968,172 

36.55 

3,080,669,030 

556,582,281 

2,214,130,029 

44 

7.95 

31:39 

March  2010 

72,062,119 

36.44 

3,207,824,338 

597,102,217 

2,331,164,973 

45 

8.29 

32:21 

— 45“ 

•  *  Down  from  71.9  million  n  04  2009 

Source- .Msen  Online  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amenca 
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BELIEVE  IT:  Despite  newspaper  hopes  (or -worries), 

President  Obama  hasn’t  had  much  imp^t  on  industry  issues. 
The  go-to  place  for  action?  Congress. 

BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 

OFFICIAL  WHITE  HOUSE  PHOTOS  BY  PETE  SOUZA 
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WHEN  PRESIDENTIAL  ADMINISTRATIONS 

change,  newspapers  prepare  for 
changes  in  their  regulatory,  business  i 
and  legal  environments.  As  Tonda  : 
Rush,  director  of  public  policy  for 
community  newspaper  group  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  (NNA),  observes,  “It’s  been  said  that 
when  the  Democrats  are  in  power  we  have  to  protect 
our  pocketbooks.  When  the  Republicans  are  in  power, 
we  have  to  protect  our  civil  liberties.”  i 

Certainly  change  seemed  afoot  when  President  Obama  took  i 
office  amid  sky-high  hopes  in  some  quarters  and  dread  in  j 
others.  Would  he  swing  the  balance  of  power  back  to  unions  i 
with  his  regulatory  appointments?  Would  the  independent- 
contractor  status  newspapers  guard  so  jealously  for  their 
carriers  be  endangered?  Would  he  open  up  the  White  House 
and  Washington  bureaucracy  after  eight  years  of  tightened  i 
access  and  secrecy  in  the  George  W.  Bush  administration?  ' 
Yet  rounding  into  the  halfway  point  of  this  term  in  office, 
Obama  has  not  been  the  game-changer  many  expected. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  newspaper  industry’s  business 
agenda  in  D.C.  is  less  about  the  White  House  than  the 
Democrats  in  Congress. 

“The  [congressional]  committee  chairs  are  real  clear  about 
the  fact  that  they  were  elected  with  union  support,”  says  Rush, 
adding  that  Democrats  traditionally  also  tend  to  come  down 
on  the  side  of  protecting  privacy,  such  as  in  Freedom  of  I 

Information  Act  and  the  HiPAA  medical  privacy  law  issues. 

What  happened?  In  a  phrase:  health  care  reform.  The  ' 

president’s  full-court  press  on  that  issue  —  when,  of  course, 
he  wasn’t  dealing  with  two  wars  and  a  faltering  economy  — 
froze  action  in  nearly  every  other  area. 

So  the  newspaper  industry’s  Washington  agenda  remains 
full,  and  familiar:  Postal  rates,  a  reporter’s  shield  law,  advertis-  | 

ing  deductibility,  FOIA  reform,  and  access  to  top  officials  and  i 


information.  Topics  that  have  for  years  kept  industry  watchers 
up  at  night,  and  employed  by  day. 

But  the  course  of  evolution  has  given  these  issues  new  focus 
—  and  some  company.  For  one  thing  has  changed  inside  the 
Beltway:  Newspaper  industry  groups  are  working  together 
more  frequently  and  smoothly  than  ever. 

“What  I  am  seeing  right  now  is  an  understanding  that  we  need 
to  be  working  together,”  observes  Kevin  M.  Goldberg,  counsel  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  “From  years  of 
practice,  we’re  getting  good  at  this.  In  sports  parlance,  we  have 
great  locker-room  chemistry  going  on  with  these  groups.” 

What  follows  is  an  overview  of  some  current  legislative, 
regulatory  and  general-interest  concerns  on  or  coming  to  the 
table.  They  reflect  the  different  priorities  of  newspapers’ 
diverse  interests.  Editors,  for  example,  are  focused  on  passing 
a  federal  shield  law.  Publishers  worry  about  pension  funding 
rules.  Community  papers  dread  the  possibility  of  Saturday  mail 
delivery  coming  to  an  end.  And  open-government  advocates 
in  and  outside  the  industry  caution  against  the  seduction  of 
technological  transparency  in  the  place  of  substantive  access. 

Taking  public  notice 

PUBLIC  NOTICES  “ARE  ALWAYS  A  PRIORITY  FOR  COMMUNITY 
papers,”  the  National  Newspaper  Association’s  Tonda 
Rush  says.  “There’s  a  lot  of  pressure  on  [cutting] 
public  expenditures,  but  when  you  look  at  the  ability'  of  a 
government  Website  to  fill  the  need  that  a  newspaper  in  print 
plus  its  Website  provides,  it  can’t  measure  up.” 

Newspapers  have  a  strong  case  for  keeping  public  notices 
in  print,  Rush  argues.  The  longtime  advantage  of  proof  of 
publication  and  readership  in  newspaper  publishing  is  now 
joined  by  new  possibilities  for  archiving,  particularly  in  con¬ 
junction  with  state  press  associations.  Most  municipal  or 
county  Websites,  she  says,  can’t  make  the  same  claims. 
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Retiring 
those  pension 
catch-up 
mandates 


ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST 
priorities  for  publishers 
right  now  is  trying  to  get 
some  relief  from  the  pension¬ 
funding  requirements  of  the 
Pension  Protection  Act  of  2006, 
says  Paul  J.  Boyle,  senior  vice 
president  of  public  policy  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  act  was  designed  to 
shore  up  pensions  by  setting 
targets  that  would  have  plans 
eventually  funded  100%  by  2011. 

Almost  all  newspaper  chains 
have  frozen  their  pension  plans 
and  replaced  them  with  401(k) 
plans.  But  pension  obligations 
must  be  paid  out,  and  low  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  —  until  recently  — 
the  cratering  stock  market  left 
them  with  plans  that  are  under¬ 
funded  by  huge  amounts.  Plans 
at  The  New  York  Times  Co.,  for 
instance,  are  under-funded  by 
more  than  a  half-billion  dollars. 

Newspaper  lobbyists  are  look¬ 
ing  for  relief  to  “extend  the 
runway  for  a  safe  landing  in 
2010,”  as  Boyle  puts  it.  Without 
an  easing  of  the  funding  obliga¬ 
tion,  newspaper  companies  may 
be  forced  to  divert  cash  from 
operations  to  pensions. 

“What  we’re  saying  is  that  this 
pension  relief  would  pretty 
much  give  us  some  breathing 
room  without  getting  into  any 
direct  financial  assistance  from 
the  government,”  Boyle  says, 
noting  that  the  plan  would 
benefit  not  just  newspapers  but 
any  business  trying  to  navigate 
the  still-choppy  economic 
waters. 

The  plan,  included  in  a  Senate 
jobs  and  tax  bill,  would  allow  a 
15-year  amortization  or  a 
nine-year  plan  that  calls  for 
interest-only  payments  for  two 
years.  The  House  and  Senate 
are  working  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  final  package, 
Boyle  adds. 


Rounding  out  industry 
interests 

^  I  ^  WO  ADDITIONAL  PROPOSALS  THAT  COME  UP  TIME  AND 

I  again  when  legislators  look  for  revenue  sources  — 

,  ^  ..X.  independent  contractors  and  advertising  deductibility- 

—  flared  up  again,  but  are  unlikely  to  move  in  this  Congress. 

The  administration  budget,  Boyle  says,  proposed  the 
elimination  of  safe  harbor,  which  prohibits  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  from  reclassifying  workers.  If,  for  e.xam- 
pie,  the  IRS  changes  a  category  of  workers,  those  already 
in  place  would  not  be  reclassified,  but  new  w  orkers  would  be.  “It’s  not  likely 
to  happen  with  this  Congress,  but  that  could  change,  depending  on  what 
Congress  looks  like  next  year.” 

Advertising  deductibility  came  up  in  the  context  of  health  care  reform, 
as  a  means  to  raise  revenue.  “There  was  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
deductibility  for  prescription-drug  advertising,  but  that  proposal  didn’t  go 
an\-w'here,”  Boyle  says.  “We  could  see  where  the  proposal  could  be  on  the 
table  in  the  ne.xt  Congress  as  it  looks  for  revenue  to  pay  down  the  debt,  not 
just  prescription  drugs,  but  all  advertising.” 


WE’RE  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  WE  WANT  TO  HELP 


The  newspaper  industry  isn’t  alone  in  being  galvanized  by  its  recent 

crisis.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Federal  Communications  Commission 
are  also  actively  studying  the  survival  of  journalism  in  the  Internet  age. 

In  fact,  that’s  the  title  of  a  workshop  the  FTC  held  in  April.  The  FCC  has  also 
conducted  "Future  of  Journalism”  workshops.  Publishers,  media  activists,  trade 
unions  and  others  had  their  say,  and  the  commissions  are  expected  to  make 
recommendations  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Is  that  a  good  thing?  “Clearly,  we’ve  all  been  watching  what’s  going  on  at  the 
future  of  media  projects  at  the  FCC  and  FTC,"  says  ASNE  attorney  Kevin  Goldberg. 

The  FTC  is  reportedly  preparing  a  package  of  proposals  on  a  variety  of  issues, 
including  antitrust  and  allowing  newspapers  to  develop  as  nonprofit  organizations. 
"We’ve  had  different  problems  with  all  these  proposals,  so  we’re  waiting  to  see  what 
they  come  up  with,"  he  adds.  “A  lot  of  it  is  abstract.  Potentially,  if  the  FTC  comes  out 
with  legislative  recommendation,  it  could  be  big.” 

Since  the  FCC  does  not  have  the  authority  to  regulate  newspapers,  Goldberg 
indicated  its  report  would  have  less  impact  on  the  industry,  although  many  people  are 
watching  what  happens  with  Net  neutrality  because  it  could  affect  online  operations. 

Bureaucrats  are  getting  conflicting  advice  on  what  to  do  about  journalism, 
says  NNA  Public  Policy  Director  Tonda  Rush:  “Some  people  say  - 

do  nothing,  some  say  do  no  harm,  and  others  say  the  ^  ^ 

government  should  fund  journalism."  "V, 

Rush  worries  there  could  be  a  snare  in  these  proposals  ^ 

for  community  papers,  which  are  different  from  their  . 

big-city  cousins:  “Community  papers  tend  to  be  ^ 

family-owned,  they  buy  things  with  cash  flow,  and 
they’re  risk-averse  to  debt.  What  has  affected  us,  aside 
from  real  estate  [advertising]  is  that  the  auto  dealer 
closings  have  disproportionately  affected  our  papers, 
particularly  in  exurban  and  rural  areas.” 

“The  danger  for  us,”  she  adds,  “is  that  people  who  T  ’ 

look  at  major  metro  papers  assign  the  same  traits  to 
community  papers.  If  there  are  going  to  be  decisions 
made  by  Congress,  by  the  Commission, 'we  want  to  make 
sure  they  understand  that  the  difference  is  a  huge  one.”  J’ 
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TRANSPARENCY  THAT  LASTS 


SINCE  PRESIDENT  OBAMA  SIGNED 

his  open-government  directives  on 
his  first  day  in  office,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  activity  designed  to 
increase  official  transparency,  including 
efforts  to  get  more  agency  information 
online.  But  concerns  have  cropped  up 
over  whether  the  technology  is  bringing 
real  transparency  or  simply  access  to 
more  documents. 

“Making  government  accessible  to  the 
public  is  difficult  to  do,  but  technology 
will  get  you  only  so  far.”  says 
Rick  Blum,  coordinator  of  the 
Sunshine  in  Government 
Initiative,  a  coalition  of  media 
organizations.  It's  not  just  writ¬ 
ing  into  laws  their  transparency 
initiatives  and  policies,  and 
changing  the  so-called  culture 
of  government.  It's  going  from 
having  the  data  to  putting  it  out 
online  and  making  it  accessible 
so  that  it’s  understandable  and 
usable.” 

Lucy  Dalglish,  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  says  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration  has  used  its  transparen¬ 
cy  technology  to  distract  jour¬ 
nalists:  “You  mistake  technology  with 
useful  information  at  your  peril.  The 
new  administration  has  made  a  big 
show  of  releasing  high-profile  datasets, 
pre-selected  by  the  agencies  so  you  can 
conclude  there's  nothing  in  them.  I’ve 
never  had  a  reporter  call  me  and  say,  ‘I 
can’t  get  a  high-value  dataset.’ 
Sometimes  they  want  a  big  set  of  data, 
but  mostly  they  want  a  specific  ques- 


j  tion  answered  or  piece  of  data. 

I  “Is  it  better?  Yes,  but  not  dramatically,” 

I  she  adds.  “These  guys  are  at  least  talking 
I  about  it,  and  that  does  mean  something.” 
I  But  an  audit  of  agencies’  new  open 
government  plans  conducted  earlier  this 
year  by  OpenThe6overnment.org  found 
that  many  “have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
create  this  transformational  potential.” 

One  Obama  initiative  getting  high  ’ 

I  marks  from  openness  advocates  is  the 
I  recently  launched  Office  of  Government 
Information  Services,  informally 
referred  to  as  the  FOIA  ombuds¬ 
man.  OGIS  is  designed  to  help 
both  the  public  and  federal 
agencies  better  ensure  the 
timely  release  of  information. 

“OGIS  is  up  and  running, 
mediating' cases  and  helping 
people  with  their  FOIA  prob¬ 
lems  and  that’s  a  good  thing.” 
says  SGI's  Blum.  “They  are  put¬ 
ting  in  place  pieces  to  ramp  up 
their  capacity,  and  we  will  see  a 
lot  more  from  them.” 

Another  hopeful  sign  was  the 
creation  this  spring  of  a  biparti¬ 
san  congressional  Transparency 
Caucus  by  Rep.  Mike  Quigley 
(D-lll.)  and  Rep.  Darrell  Issa  (R- 
Calif.).  The  caucus  has  pledged  to  “pro¬ 
mote  legislation  that  requires  federal 
i  information  to  be  freely  accessible,  as 
well  as  advocate  for  new  initiatives  that 
support  transparency.” 

“It’s  great,"  Blum  says  of  the  new 
caucus,  which  counts  about  two-dozen 
members.  “For  a  long  time  we  wanted 
to  have  ongoing,  focused  attention  on 
transparency  in  Congress.” 


Lucy  Dalglish 


Shield  Law: 
As  close  as 
it’s  ever 
been 

IF  ONE 

newspaper 
goal  has  a 
shot  of  being 
met  this  year, 
it’s  the  federal 
shield  law. 

The  Free 
Flow  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  would  protect  jour¬ 
nalists  from  being  compelled  to 
reveal  their  confidential  sources, 
except  in  very  narrowly  defined 
circumstances,  such  as  those 
involving  pending  acts  of  terror¬ 
ism  or  harm  to  national  security, 
or  the  immediate  physical  safety 
of  an  individual. 

“Priorities  one,  two  and  three 
on  the  legislative  agenda  are 
shield  law,  shield  law  and  shield 
law.  That’s  it.  That’s  the  list,”  says 
Kevin  Goldberg,  special  counsel 
at  Fletcher,  Heald  &  Hildreth 
PLC.  “We’ve  been  saying  for 
years  that  we’re  very  close,  but 
we’re  certainly  closer  than  we 
ever  have  been,  especially  since 
it  passed  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.” 

One  hurdle  to  getting  FFIA 
passed  may  not  be  the  votes, 
but  rather  getting  time  for 
consideration  on  the  Senate 
floor.  A  version  of  the  bill  already 
bas  passed  in  the  House.  “One 
reason  was  health  care  [reform],” 
Goldberg  explains.  “Nothing 
was  going  to  happen  until  that 
was  done.” 

“Essentially,  if  a  vote  was  held 
today  in  the  Senate  it  w'ould  have 
overwhelming  bipartisan 
support,”  says  Paul  J.  Boyle, 
senior  vice  president  of  public 
policy  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America.  “We’re 
still  working  on  some  issues,  like 
the  definition  of  a  journalist,  but 
we  feel  we  are  pretty  close.  Once 
we  have  that,  we  hope  [Senate 
leadership]  would  agree  to  floor 
time  to  move  the  bill.  There’s  still 
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plenty  of  time  in  this  session  to  get  it 
done  ...  [but]  it’s  going  to  be  hard, 
fighting  for  time  on  the  Senate  floor. 

We  need  everyone  in  the  First 
Amendment  and  media  communities 
to  push  hard.” 

The  legislation  is  particularly  timely, 
as  New  York  Times  reporter  James 
Risen  received  a  subpoena  authorized 
by  Attorney  General  Eric  Holder  at  the 
end  of  April  seeking  information  about 
confidential  sources  in  Risen’s  2006 
book  about  the  CIA.  Risen’s  attorney 
says  his  client  will  not  comply  with 
the  subpoena  and  will  seek  to  have 
it  quashed. 

“I  think  we’re  as  close  as  we  may  ever 
get  to  getting  a  federal  shield  law,  but 
it’s  been  very  clear  in  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  that  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  intelligence  chiefs  are  going  to 


great  lengths  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  just  because  they  signed  off 
on  a  federal  shield  law,  they’re  not 
going  to  let  up  on  finding  out  who  the 
leakers  are,”  says  Lucy  A.  Dalglish, 
executive  director  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

In  fact,  the  Risen  subpoena  comes 
on  the  heels  of  a  mid- April  federal 
indictment  against  National  Security 
Agency  employee  Thomas  A.  Drake, 
w  ho  is  accused  of  leaking  classified 
information  used  for  a  series  of  articles 
in  The  Baltimore  Sun  about  overspend¬ 
ing  and  mismanagement  at  the  NSA. 
Neither  the  new  spaper  nor  the  reporter 
was  named  in  the  indictment. 

“There’s  no  law  that  says  a  federal 
employee  can  turn  over  classified 
information.  That’s  always  been 
illegal,”  explains  Dalglish,  who  says 


she’s  been  told  anecdotally  that  several 
other  federal  employees  have  been 
targeted  for  talking  to  the  news  media 
—  moves  she  says  that  are  designed 
specifically  to  have  a  chilling  effect 
on  leakers. 

“Every  editor  in  America  needs  to 
understand  that  to  protect  a 
confidential  source  you  may  not  use 
the  phone  lines,  Internet  lines,  any 
means  of  electronic  communication, 
or  they’re  going  to  get  you,”  she  says. 

“You  need  to  go  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  meeting  a 
source  in  a  parking  garage  in  Rosslyn. 
It  worked  then  and  it  works  now,” 
says  Dalglish,  referencing  the  D.C. 
suburb  where  Washington  Post 
reporters  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein  met  with  their  famous 
Watergate  source,  “Deep  Throat.” 


Going  postal:  seeing  red  ...  ink 


POSTAL  RATES  AND  SERVICE  HAVE  LONG  BEEN  VEXING 

to  newspapers,  especially  for  community  papers  — 
many  of  which  rely  on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  their  periodicals  and  shoppers.  This  year,  nothing’s  more 
vexing  than  the  proposal  by  the  LISPS  to  end  Saturday  delivery. 

“The  proposal  to  end  Saturday  delivery  struck  all  six-day 
mail-delivered  papers  as  scary,”  says  Tonda  Rush,  director  of 
public  policy  for  the  National  Newspaper  Association.  Other 
publishers  with  Friday  editions  that  sometimes  are  not 
delivered  until  Saturday  could  see  their  publications  delayed 
until  Monday,  she  added. 

There’s  also  a  potential  impact  on  cash  flow  and  receiving 
mailed  checks.  “For  smaller,  family  papers,  that  is  a  big  issue,” 
Rush  noted,  pointing  out,  too,  that  the  option  of  switching 
delivery  days  is  not  easy:  “You  can’t  just  call  up  [the  printer] 
and  say  we  used  to  print  on  Friday  and  now  we  want  to 
switch  to  Thursday. 

“Our  publishers  are  watching  to  see  if  they  really  have  to 
start  setting  up  a  private  delivery  service,  if  that’s  even  an 
option  for  them.  It’s  very  expensive,”  she  explains,  particularly 
for  one-day-a-week  delivery  and  in  rural  areas. 

The  good  news.  Rush  says,  is  that  there’s  not  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  proposal.  Nevertheless,  the  USPS 
will  need  to  find  ways  to  counteract  declining  revenue  due  not 
only  to  a  shrinking  first-class-mail  customer  base,  but  also  as 
the  result  of  skyrocketing  labor  costs,  particularly  pension 
funding  and  health  care. 

“The  Postal  Service  decided  years  and  years  ago  to  deal  with 
its  expanding  delivery  costs  by  growing  its  direct-mail  market. 
As  it  did,  it  continued  to  cover  70%  of  delivery  costs  with  first- 
class  mail,”  Rush  explains.  “First-class  mail  is  going  away,  but 
labor  prices  keep  going  up.  In  a  recession,  there’s  no  way  to 
create  7%  revenue  growth  to  cover  increased  labor  costs.” 
Larger  papers  also  are  concerned  about  the  DSPS’  financial 


Tonda  Rush  calls  the  USPS’  proposal  to  end  Saturday  delivery  "scary." 

health,  particularly  when  it  continues  to  maintain  the  rate 
differential  between  high-density  rates  for  newspaper  total- 
market-coverage  products  and  saturation  advertising  mail, 
which  has  gone  from  about  0.9  cent  in  2006  to  about  2.6 
cents  last  year,  with  additional  discounts  for  incremental 
volume,  says  NAA’s  Boyle. 

“Over  the  last  three  years,  they  have  favored  saturation 
mailers  to  the  point  where  newspapers  are  exploring 
alternative  delivery,  moving  TMC  products  out  of  the  mail,” 
he  says.  “In  the  past,  alternative  delivery  firms  were  not  as 
sophisticated.  With  technology  we  can  assure  stuff  gets 
delivered,”  which  appeases  a  growing  number  of  advertisers. 
“Some  newspapers  have  started  their  own  alternative  delivery 
operations,”  he  adds,  using  their  existing  distribution  forces. 

For  bigger  dailies,  ending  Saturday  delivery  might  not  be  a 
bad  thing,  says  Boyle;  “Some  people  think  that  if  the  Postal 
Service  leaves  the  field  on  Saturday,  it  opens  the  door  for 
newspaper  advertising  because  it’s  the  only  vehicle  available.” 
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of  awards  the  Courier  has 
been  awarded  by  APME 
in  a  single  year. 


senior  vice  president/" 
newspapers  of  The  E.W. 
Scripps  Corhpany. 


The  Benton  Courier 
took  home  21  awards, 
including  first  place  in 
the  overall  Sweepstakes 
competition  and  second 
place  in  the  General 
Excellence  competition, 
in  the  2009  Arkansas 
Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  contest.  It 
was  the  highest  number 


Monica  Nieporte, 
publisher  of  The  Athens 
Messenger  and  regional 
vice  president  of 
American  Consolidated 
Media-Ohio,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Society 
of  Ohio. 


Mary  Junck,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Lee  Enterpris¬ 
es,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  by  NAA 
Chair  Mark  G.  Contreras, 


in  Yardley.  Cooper,  who  joined  the 
company  in  1997,  most  recently  served 
as  director  of  digital  content. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Karen  Bordeleau  has  been  named  deputy 
executive  editor  of  The  Providence 
Journal.  Bordeleau  joined  the  staff  in 
1996  and  has  worked  in  various 
capacities,  most  recently  as  managing 
editor  for  administration. 
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BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Mike  Smith,  executive  editor  of  the 
Herald-Joumal  of  Spartanburg,  will 
assume  responsibility  for  The  Tinies- 
News  of  Hendersonville,  N.C.  Burke  Noel, 
sports  editor  for  the  Herald-Journal, 
becomes  managing  editor  for  both 
newspapers.  Noel  will  be  based  in 
Hendersonville.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  The  New  York  Times  Co. 


FLORIDA 

Aminda  “Mindy”  Marques 
Gonzales  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  The  Miami 
Herald.  She  previously  served  as 
senior  editor/news. 


Sheila  Propp  has  been  named  e.xecutive 
editor  for  Gulf  Coast  Newspapers  in 
Greenville.  Propp  currently  serves  as 
editor  of  the  Fairhope  Courier,  one  of 
the  eight  community  newspapers  in 
Baldwin  County  owned  by  Crescent 
Publishing  Co.  LLC. 


Alicia  Quarles  has  been  named  The 
Associated  Press’  global  entertainment 
editor.  Quarles,  who  has  been  the 
interim  editor  for  the  past  six  months, 
has  served  as  an  AP  reporter,  producer 
and  editor  and  most  recently  was  a 
senior  entertainment  producer,  text 
reporter  and  entertainment  editor  for 
North  America.  Patrick  McDowell  has 
been  named  assistant  chief  of  bureau 
for  Illinois  and  Indiana.  He  most 
recently  served  as  Asia-Pacific  editor. 


EDITORIAL 


MISSOURI 

David  Stoeffler  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  News-Leader  Media  Group 
in  Springfield.  Stoeffler  has  served  as 
publisher,  general  manager  or  top  editor 
at  publications  including  the  Suburban 
Journals  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  Star  and  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune. 


BUSINESS 


1 1.  L I  N  O  I  S 

Ed  Wilson,  who  has  served  as  Tribune 
Company’s  chief  revenue  and  sales 
officer  since  2009  and  as  president  of 
Tribune  Broadcasting  since  2008,  has 
stepped  down  from  both  positions  and 
will  be  retained  as  a  consultant  to  the 
company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

David  Newhouse  has  been  named  editor 

of  The  Patriot-News  of  Harrisburg. 

He  was  promoted  from  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  Cate  Barron  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  She  previously  served  as 
managing  editor. 


NEW  YORK 

Marc  Lacey  has  been  named  Phoenix 
bureau  chief  for  The  New  York  Times. 
Lacey  most  recently  served  as  bureau 
chief  for  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Jennie  Lambert  is  retiring  after  a  34-year 
career  with  Freedom  Communications 
Inc.  Lambert  served  as  publisher  of 
The  Star  in  Shelby  from  1997  to  2007. 


David  Minthorn  has  been  named  deputy 
standards  editor  for  The  Associated 
Press.  Minthorn,  an  AP  news  executive 
who  has  worked  on  style  and  standards 
at  the  news  cooperative  since  2000,  has 
worked  at  AP  for  four  decades,  includ¬ 
ing  16  years  as  a  correspondent  and 
news  editor  in  Germany  and  Russia. 
David  Meeks  has  been  named  an  assistant 
managing  editor.  Meeks,  a  veteran 
investigative  and  sports  editor,  most 
recently  served  as  assistant  sports  editor 
for  the  AP’s  East  region,  based  in 
Philadelphia.  Denis  Paquin  has  been 
appointed  deputy  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy.  Paquin  has  been  the  AP’s  national 
sjxjrts  photo  editor  since  2007  and  most 
recently  oversaw  its  photo  planning  and 
coverage  of  the  Vancouver  Olympics. 


Jon  Cooper  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  content  for  Journal  Register  Co. 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


NEW  YORK 

Liz  Saracheck  Blacker 

ImpreMedia  has  named  Blacker 
publisher  of  Vista  Magazine, 
the  Hispanic  news  and 
information  company’s  dual¬ 
language  magazine.  She  most 
recently  served  as  senior  vice 
president/digital  sales  for  impreMedia  Digital  and 
!  j  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 


Julie  Moreno  has  been  named  North  Carolina  Region  vice 
I  president  and  publisher  of  The  Gazette  in  Gastonia,  N.C. 
i  I  In  more  than  20  years  with  Freedom  Communications, 
j  j  Moreno  has  held  positions  in  advertising,  sales  and 
j  marketing  and  served  as  publisher  of  The  Sun  in  Yuma, 

I  Ariz.,  and  the  East  Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa,  Ariz. 

I  PENNSYLVANIA 
Tim  Kennedy,  publisher  and  CEO  of  The  Morning  Call  in 
'  I  Allentown,  has  left  the  paper  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Tim  Ryan,  who  is  adding  the  position  to  his  duties  as 
publisher  and  CEO  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  Media  Group. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Bill  Offill  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  The  Beaumont 
Enterprise.  Since  2004,  Offill  has  been  executive  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing  at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

He  will  report  to  Chronicle  publisher  and  president  Jack 
Sweeney,  who  will  also  serve  as  president  of  the  new  Hearst 
j  Texas  media  group.  San  Antonio  Express-News  President/ 
Publisher  Tom  Stephenson  will  serve  as  the  group’s  general 
manager.  Michael  J.  O’Hara  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  information  officer  for  A.H. 

Belo  Corp.  O’Hara  has  served  as  the  company’s  VP/ 
information  technology  since  January  2009. 

WASHINGTON 

Michael  Shepard  has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
business  operations  for  The  Seattle  Times  Co.  Shepard  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  of  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic. 

- ♦ - 

TEXAS 

Sergio  H.  Salinas 

has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  El  Paso  Times.  Salinas 
previously  served  as  senior  vice 
president  for  marketing  and 
sales  at  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  was  executive  \ice  president  and  general 
manager  for  the  San  Antonio  Express-News.  He 
succeeds  Ray  Stafford. 


ADVERTISING  ;| 

I  FLORIDA  j' 

Mike  Baskin  is  the  new  advertising  director  for  The  Daytona  i 
Beach  News-Journal.  Baskin  has  worked  in  sates  management  I 
ioT  The  Atlanta  Joumal-Con.stitution,  the  Sarasota  (p\dL.)  |i 

Herald-Tribune  and  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  |  i 

Free-Press.  He  succeeds  Kathy  Coughlin.  i  i 

i  , 

I  PENNSYLVANIA  H 

Daniel  Sarko  has  been  named  senior  vice  president  of  | 

)  integrated  sales  for  Journal  Register  Co.  in  Yardley.  Sarko  i  | 
joined  Journal  Register  in  2008  and  was  its  chief  digital  |  j 

officer.  Previously,  he  served  as  interim  general  manager  '  i 

of  Philly.com,  and  before  that  he  was  vice  president  of 
interactive  for  The  Morning  Call  in  Allentown.  Adam  Burnham  I 
has  been  named  vice  president  of  local  sales.  Burnham,  who 
has  been  with  Journal  Register  since  2007,  had  been  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing.  1 1 

!  VIRGINIA  il 

Orestes  Baez  has  been  named  vice  president  of  advertising  ; ; 

sales  for  the  Daily  Press  Media  Group  in  Newport  News. 

Baez  most  recently  served  as  president  and  CEO  of  the 

!  Maryland  Pennysaver  Group  Inc. 


Dv 

&M 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray  helps 
companies  navigate  today’s  difficult 
environment  with  consulting  services. 


The  scope  of  any  services  wM!  be  configured  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  They  may  inciude; 

•  Assisting  with  financings  and  recapitaiizations. 

•  Developing  comprehensive  business  plans. 

•  Providing  interim  executives  and  qualified  board 
candidates. 

.  Structuring  management  buyouts. 

•  Helping  forge  strategic  partnerships. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

SaiUaFc.  NM  t:  5()5.X2(I.27(H(  f:  505.«2(l.2‘>(ttt 
\\  \\  w.dirksv  aiiesscn.cum 
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Best  News  Web  Site  with  more  than 
1  miiiion  unique  monthiy  visitors 

ABCNews.com 

CNET  News,  CBS  Interactive  ^ 
FT.com,  Financial  Times 
NPR.org,  National  Public 
Radio 


ON  June  i6  and  17  at  the  Hard  Rock  Hotel  &  Casino 
in  Las  Vegas,  Editor  &  Publisher  will  host  its  21st 
annual  Interactive  Media  Conference  &  Trade  Show, 
featuring  the  theme  “Solutions  for  a  New  Digital  Decade.” 
Visit  www.interactivemediaconference.com  to  register. 

In  addition  to  featured  session  topics  and  other  program 
highlights,  will  honor  the  “best  of  the  best”  media 

company  Web  sites  during  the  15th  annual  EPpy  Awards. 
Below  are  the  finalists  in  each  of  the  award  categories. 

CBS  MoneyWatch.com,  CBS  interactive 
LasVegasSun.com,  Greenspun  Media  Group 
MyHomeideas,com,  Time  Inc. 

Sunset.com,  Sunset  Publishing  Corporation 


Best  Newspaper-Affiliated  I 

Website  with  fewer  than 
1  million  unique  monthly 
visitors 

IBJ.com,  Indianapolis  Business 
Journal 

LasVegasSun.com, 

Greenspun  Media  Group 
Naplesnews,com,  Naples  Daily  News 
Theday.com,  The  Day  Publishing  Company 


awards 


Best  Business  Bloq 

BloggingStocks,  AOL 

R  Alphaville,  Financial  Times  Chicago  Good 
Morning  Silicon  Valley,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News 

The  Conversation  of  HBR.org,  Harvard 
Business  Publishing 

Best  Business  Website  with  fewer  than 
1  miiiion  unique  monthiy  visitors 

CBS  MoneyWatch.com 

Chicagobusiness.com.  Crain's  Communication 
Chicago  Business 

IBJ.com,  Indianapolis  Business  Journal 
Your  Business  on  Kiplinger.com 


Best  Use  of  Video  in  a  Media-Affiliated 
Website  with  more  than  1  million  unique 
monthly  visitors 

Chron.com  Video,  Houston  Chronicle 
Death  on  chipman  Street:  The  Channon 
Christian  and  Chris  Newsom  Murders, 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel 
Haiti  Earthquake,  The  Associated  Press  Video 
Journalist  John  Mone 

Haiti  Earthquake,  The  Associated  Press  Video 
Journalist  Rich  Matthews 
Krulwich  on  Science,  National  Public  Radio 
USA  Today  America's  Journey:  Inauguration 
Day  2009 


Best  Design  of  a  Website  with  over 
1  million  unique  monthly  visitors 

DailyFinance,  AOL 

Knoxnews,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel 
Newsday.com,  Newsday  Interactive 
NPR.org,  National  Public  Radio 
Sl.com,  Sports  iiiusirated 


Best  Newspaper-Affiliated  Website  with 
more  than  1  miiiion  unique  monthly  visitors 

DenverPost.com,  The  Denver  Post 
Globeandmail.com,  The  Globe  and  Mail 
Knoxnews.com,  Knoxville  News  Sentinel 
MercuryNews.com,  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Newsday.com,  Newsday  Interactive 
NYdailynews.com,  Daily  News 


Best  Entertainment  Blog 

EW.com’s  PopWatch,  Time,  Inc. 
The  Picture  Show,  NPR 
USA  Today's  Lifeline  Live 
USA  Today's  Pop  Candy 


Best  Regional  Magazine-Affiliated 
Website 

Las  Vegas  Weekly,  Greenspun  Media  Group 
Sunset.com,  Sunset  Publishing  Corporation 


Best  Business  Website  with  over 
1  miiiion  unique  monthly  visitors 
CNNMoney 

R.com,  Financial  Times 
MarketWatch 

USA  Today’s  "Money"  Section 


Best  Web  Special  Feature  -  Enterprise,  with 
fewer  than  1  million  unique  monthiy  visitors 

After  the  Great  Recessioh,  CBS  Interactive 
Bottoming  Out  -  Gambling  Additions  in  Las 
Vegas,  Greenspun  Media  Group 
Saluting  American  Valor,  Stephens  Media 
Under  2\Jhe  Roanoke  Times 


Best  Entertainment  Website  with  fewer  than 
1  million  unique  monthly  visitors 

29-95,com,  Houston  Chronicle 
exploreLI.com,  Newsday  Interactive 
Lawrence.com,  The  World  Company 


Best  Social  Networking  Implementation  on 
a  Media-Affiliated  Web  Site  with  fewer  than 
1  million  unique  monthly  visitors 

Best  Pets  of  the  West,  Sunset  Publishing 
Corporation 


Best  Classified  Website  with  fewer  than 
1  million  unique  monthly  visitors 

Lawjobs.com,  ALM 
MediaJobMarket.com,  Adicio 


Best  Entertainment  Website  with  more  than 
1  million  unique  monthiy  visitors 

Celebrate  Motown:  SO  Years  of  Detroit 
Sound,  Associated  Press 
Entertainment  Weekly’s  EW.com,  Time  Inc. 
NPR  Music,  National  Public  Radio 
PEOPLE.com,  Time  Inc. 


Best  Social  Networking  Implementation  on 
a  Media-Affiliated  Website  with  more  than 
1  million  unique  monthly  visitors 

Capture  Cincinnati,  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer/Pediment  Publishing 
lnStyle.com,  Time  Inc. 

LegacyConnect,  Legacy.com,  Inc. 

PEOPLE  Digital,  Time  Inc. 

SI  Swimsuit  2010,  Sports  Illustrated 


Best  Web  Special  Feature  -  Enterprise, 
with  more  than  1  million  unique 
monthly  visitors 

2000s:  The  Decade  in  Sports, 

Sports  Illustrated 
America's  Next  Great  Pundit, 

The  Washington  Post 

Behind  the  Veil,  The  Globe  and  Mail 

The  Elkhart  Project,  Msnbc.com 

The  Grim  Sleeper,  CNN.com 

The  Valley  of  Shadows,  Newsweek 

USA  Today  24  Hours  in  the  ER:  Health  Care's 

Front  Lines 


Best  Classified  Web  Site  with  over 
1  million  unique  monthly  visitors 

Legacy.com  co-branded  obituary  sites 
WalletPop  Video,  AOL 


Best  College  Newspaper  Web  Site 

idsnews.com,  Indiana  University  Student 
MediaNYCity  News  Service,  City  of  New  York 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
The  Temple  News  -  temple-news.com 


Best  Radio  Websites 

Catmusica.cat,  CCRTV  Interactive 
NPR.org,  National  Public  Radio 


Best  Sports  Blog 

Brewers  Blog,  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
Christopher  L.  Gasper  Blog,  Boston  Globe 
John  Clay's  Sidelines, 
Kentucky.cofn/Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Packers  Blog,  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 


Best  Local  TV/Cabie-Affiliated  Website 

Ktka.com,  The  World  Company 
Super!  Club,  DDRTV  Inernacional 
WRAL.com,  CBC  New  Media  Group 


Best  Community  Service  Application  in 
a  Media-Affiliated  Web  Site  with  fewer  than 
1  million  unique  monthiy  visitors 

Boston.com  Moms 
Cooking  Club,  CCRTV  Interactive 
Lubbock  Centennial  Website,  Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal 

NKYHelps.org,  The  Kentucky  Enquirer 


Best  Web  Special  Feature  -  News  or  Event, 
with  fewer  than  1  million  unique  monthly 
visitors 

Damas  Family  Killings,  Naples  Daily  News 
Reuters  Times  of  Crisis,  Reuters  in 
association  with  MediaStorm 
Surviving  the  Tsunami,  Thomson  Reuters 
Foundation  and  the  International  Federation 
of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies  in 
association  with  MediaStorm 


Best  National  Magazine-Affiliated  Website 

Cooking  Light  Magazine,  Time  Inc. 
Entertainment  Weekly's  EW.com,  Time  Inc. 
PEOPLE.com,  Time  Inc. 

RealSimple.com,  Time  Inc. 

Sl.com,  Sports  Illustrated 
TIME.com,  TIME  Magazine 


Best  Sports  Website  with  fewer  than 
1  million  unique  monthly  visitors 

Home  Team,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Kusports.com,  The  World  Company 
Las  Vegas  Sun  UNLV  Rebels  Site,  Greenspun 
Media  Group 

STLhighschoolsports.com,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  &  Suburban  Journals  of 
Greater  St.  Louis 


Best  Commtmity  Service  Application  In 
a  Media-Affiliated  Web  Site  with  over 
1  mIBion  unique  monthly  visitors 

Drug  Can  Stop  Strokes.  But  Most  Patients 
Don't  Get  It,  NPR 

iReport-  Looking  for  loved  ones  in  Haiti, 
CNN.com 

Jacksonville.com,  The  Florida  Times- 
Ufrion/Jacksonville.com 


Best  Network  TV/Cable-AffHlated  Website 

ABCNews.com 

CNN.com 

Msnbc.com 


Best  Web  Special  Feature  -  News  or  Event, 
with  more  than  1  million  unique  monthly 
visitors 

20/10:  The  Decade  in  Rewind,  Newsweek 
Indianapolis  500  Centennial,  The  Indianapolis 
Star 

IReport  Looking  tor  Loved  Ones  in  Haiti, 
CNN,com 

The  Death  of  Ted  Kennedy,  boston.com 


Best  Sports  Website  with  over  1  million 
unique  monthly  visitors 

Boston.com  Sports 

Sl.com,  Sports  Illustrated 

USA  Today  Sports  Section 

Winter  Games  Network,  The  Associated  Press 


Best  News  or  Politics  Blog 

FT  TechWog,  Financial  Times 
Green  Tech,  CBS  interactive 
Npr.org/politics,  National  Public  Radio 
The  Fix,  The  Washington  Post 
The  Kats  Report,  Greenspun  Media  Group 


Best  Consumer  Tedmoiogy  Biog 

Crave:  The  gadget  biog  from  CNET,  CBS 
Interactive 

Productopra,  About.com 
TechBlog,  Houston  Chronicle 
USA  Today’s  Game  Hunters 


Best  Use  of  Video  In  a  Media-Affiliated 
Website  with  fewer  than  1  million  unique 
monthly  visitors 

CBS  MoneyWatch.com,  CBS  Interactive 
Las  Vegas  Sun  Video,  Greenspun  Media 
Group 

NationalJoumal.com 


Best  Weekly  Newspaper-Affiliated  Website 

Living  Lake  County,  Lake  Country 
Publications 

The  Atlanta  Voice  newspaper 
Thepilot.com,  The  Pilot  LLC 


Best  News  Web  Site  with  fewer  than 
1  mitilon  unique  monWy  visitors 

Automotive  News,  Crain  Communications 
NationaJoumaLcom,  National  Journal 
TCPalm.com,  Scripps  Treasure  Coast  Media 
The  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Greenspun  Media  Group 


Best  Design  of  a  Web  sue  with  fewer  than 
1  mBNon  unique  monthly  vtsKors 

CaptureCincinnati.com,  The  Cincinnati 
Enqu/irer/Pediment  Pubiishing 
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2010  Special  Advertising  Section 


Top  5  Reasons  You  Need 
Violet  Chemistry-Free  Plates 


1.  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Chemistry-free  plates  have  helped  com¬ 
mercial  printers  minimize  their  environ¬ 
mental  impact.  Now  newspapers  can  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  with  violet  chemistry- 
free  plates.  These  plates  are  exposed  in  any 
30  to  60  mW  violet  CTP  device.  The  non 
image  area  is  then  removed  with  a  simple 
ph-neutral  wash. 

2.  COMPATIBLE  WITH  EXISTING 
VIOLET  PLATESETTERS 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  newspapers 
have  violet  CTP  platesetters.  The  main  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  a  combination  of  the  benefits 
of  violet — unbeatable  speed,  unbeatable 
laser  reliability,  low  cost  of  ownership,  and 
excellent  image  quality. 


3.  TOTAL  COST  SAVINGS 

Cleaning  out  the  processor  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  fact,  the  chemical  processor  is  no 
longer  needed!  Not  only  are  you  drastically 
reducing  the  labor  costs  associated  with 
processor  cleaning  and  chemistry  dispos¬ 
al — but  your  quality  and  consistency 
improves  as  well.  Chemistry-free  allows  you 
to  take  violet  cost  savings  to  a  new  level. 

4.  IMPROVED  QUALITY  AND  CONSISTENCY 
Now  that  you  have  eliminated  the  process¬ 
ing  variables,  you  get  a  perfect  plate  every 
time  that  meets  or  beats  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  standards.  These  plates  look,  feel, 
and  behave  like  normal  plates.  On  press 
performance  is  equal  to  existing  violet  pho¬ 
topolymer  plates. 


5.  VIOLET  IS  THE  FUTURE  (and  Present) 
Only  violet  technology  has  the  reliability 
requirements  that  are  paramount  for  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  are  dependent  on  the 
ability  to  produce  plates  quickly.  And  with 
Agfa's  violet  chemistry  free  plates,  that 
choice  can  also  help  you  improve  quality, 
save  money,  and  be  better  environmental 
citizens.  All  while  using  your  existing  plate¬ 
setters. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sheila 
Nysko,  Business  Development  Manager, 
at  (800)  540-2432  ext.  7042  or  email 
sheila.nysko@agfa.com. 

AGFA 


Violet  Chem-free  technology  101: 


4  STEPS  YOU  SHOULD 


Agfa's  plates  are  coated 
on  high  quality  grained 
and  anodized  aluminium. 
The  coating  is  sensitized 
to  Violet  (405nai)  light. 


KNOW 


During  exposure,  the 
violet  diode  hardens  the 
image  area.  The  non  image 
remains  un-exposed. 


The  exposed  plate  is  gummed 
with  a  Ph-neutral  solution 
During  this  process  the  soft, 
unexposed  non-image  area  is 
removed  by  the  gum. 


Sheila  Nysko,  Director  of  Business  Development  •  Agfa  Graphics  •  978.284.7042  •  www.agfa.com 


The  finished  plate  looks, 
feels  and  prints  tike  a 
normal  plate.  The  plate 
isn't  sensitive  to  light, 
and  can  be  stoNtd  prior  to 
press  if  needed. 


AGFA 

Stay  .Ahead.  With  Agfa  Graphics. 
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lyf  VISION  DATA 

Your  one-vendor  solution 

(with  a  little  help  from  our  friends) 


Vis  ion  Web  On-line  Business  Products  Suite 

Classified  Advertising 

•  Full  on-line  classified  ad  entry  for  both  print  and  electronic  products. 

•  Commercial  account  billing  and  direct  secure  credit  card  payment. 

•  Single  web/print  rating  engine  eliminates  need  for  multiple  rate  tables. 

•  User-defined  sales  packages  on  a  per-classification  basis. 

•  Intuitive  up-sells  for  increased  revenue. 

•  Multiple  photos  for  web-only  ads,  sizes  photos  for  print  ads. 

•  Video  up-load  for  web  advertising,  links  from  print  ads. 

Display  Advertising 

•  Commercial  online  account  management  of  web  and  print  accounts. 

•  Check  contract  status  and/or  performance  for  multiple  contracts. 

•  Check  and  print  statements  or  complete  monthly  detail  for  past'periods. 

•  Access  run  schedules,  view  detailed  ad  listing  or  ads  scheduled  report. 

•  Make  a  payment  on  account  vja  credit  card. 

•  Total  Advertising  handles  column  inch,  modular,  per  exposure  billing. 

•  Coming  soon:  Directly  schedule  new  ads,  reschedule  ones  that  have  run, 
several  more  unique  functions. 

Subscription  Management 

•  Manage  web  and  print  accounts,  purchase  and  renew  subscriptions. 

•  Paperless  billing,  credit  card  and  EZ-Pay  options. 

•  Send  service  messages  directly  to  the  circulation  department. 

•  Suspend  delivery  while  on  vacation,  auto  re-start  upon  return. 

Sales  Representatives 

•  Access  complete  contact  management,  account  details  from  the  field. 

•  Enter  orders  from  home  or  advertiser's  business.  Beat  deadlines' 


In  its  more  than  30-year 
history,  Vision  Data  has 
been  an  industry  leader, 
investing  more  in  product 
innovation  and  develop¬ 
ment  than  other  media 
application  companies. 

Recently,  technology  has  grown 
faster  than  any  one  company  can 
maintain.  Now,  Vision  Data  has 
stepped  ahead  of  the  competition, 
simplifying  the  challenges  of 
merging  print  and  on-line  while 
delivering  strong  ROI  for  their 
projects. 

Working  closely  with  their  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  best  of  the  many 
emerging  technology  companies. 
Vision  Data  has  become  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  source  for  effective 
solutions  in  today’s  changing 
media  world,  and  has  worked  hard 
to  build  relationships  with  over  20 
of  the  best  emerging  Internet 
technology  companies  by  either 
linking  to  or  working  directly  with 
them  to  expand  its  software's 
functionality. 

By  adding  the  VisionWeb  Suite  to 
their  already  powerful  Total  Adver¬ 
tising  system,  today’s  progressive 
media  companies  have  the  tools 
needed  to  achieve  growth  in  one  of 
the  toughest  markets  to  date. 


Vision  Data  is  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  new  relationships  and  new 
product  functionality  on  a  weekly 
basis,  and  is  always  open  to  new 
ideas  and  suggestions.  A  custom¬ 
ized  plan  of  action  for  your  media 
company  can  mean  the  difference 
between  surviving  and  thriving  in 
this  economic  crisis. 


Vision  Data  has  been  serving 
publishers  since  1975  and  remains 
the  longest  running  exclusive 
provider  of  publication  software 
worldwide,  focused  on  providing 
both  new  and  existing  customers 
with  the  most  reliable,  innovative, 
and  revenue-minded  software 
solutions. 
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“Vision  Data’s  Integrated  Customer  Service  Software,  combining  classified  and  circulation  processes  on  one  screen  is  helpful  and  efficient. 
The  use  is  very  smooth  and  doesn’t  interfere  with  the  ad  taking  process,  while  providing  us  with  an  excellent  sales  tool. 

The  very  first  day  of  use,  circulation  sales  were  made.” 

-Stephanie  White,  Inside  Sales  Manager  at  the  Johnson  City  Press 

The  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry  program...  with  the  coordinated  "crossselling”  platform  that  allows  us  to  offer  customers 
the  readership  of  other  Jones  Media,  Inc.,  newspapers...  has  brought  in  over  $15,000  during  the  first  month  of  operations.” 

-Steven  K.  Harbison,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  The  Greeneville  Sun 

“The  VisionWeb  Circulation  program  has  saved  my  staff  time  and  has  been  a  very  convenient  feature  for  our  subscribers. 

Last  week  alone  we  got  18  new  orders  from  the  program,  about  double  the  starts  we  had  seen  before  the  launch.” 

-Phil  Hensley,  Circulation  Manager  at  the  Johnson  City  Press 
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A.H.  Belo  selects  a  CCI  NewsGate  Data  Center 

This  collaborative,  multi-channel  publishing 
solution  will  serve  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 

Riverside  Press-Enterprise  and  The  Providence  Journal. 


••  Upgrading  to  CCI  Newsgate  was  the  most  logical  way  to  more  tightly  integrate  the 
workflow  of  publishing  a  daily  newpaper  with  the  continuous  process  of  updating 
the  news  and  information  that  we  distribute  daily  through  digital  channels. 

■  CCI  is  a  leader  in  this  space  for  newspaper  companies.  Its  collaboration  with  Escenic 
offered  our  newsroom  fast,  seamless,  and  flexible  integration  with  an  entire  array  of 
digital  platforms. 

There  are  no  better  content-management  partners  in  the  publishing  industry.  yj 
Jim  Moroney 

Publisher  ft  CEO,  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
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How  Brainworks  Can  Make 
More  Money  For  You 


I’m  John  Bany,  president  of  Brainworks  Software.  For  over  30  years  Brainworks’  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  systems  have  consistently  set  new  standards  for  revenue  generation, 
user  friendliness  and  customer  satisfaction.  From  community  newspapers  to  laige  metro 
dailies  to  complete  group-wide  installations,  Brainworks  is  creating  success  stories  wherever 
we  go.  We’re  always  reaching  out  to  newspapers  in  need  of  solutions  that  will  help  them  pros¬ 
per  in  today’s  super-competitive  markets.  You  may  be  wondering,  “how  cein  Brainworks 
proclaim  that  it’s  possible  to  make  more  mon^  in  an  industry  that’s  filled  with  so  many 
stories  of  decline?”  Well,  that’s  exactly  what  I’d  like  to  expladn  to  you  today. 


Revenue  Solves  So  Many  Problems 

Brainworks  understands  that  finding  revenue  solves  so  many 
problems  for  newspapers.  Therefore,  weVe  designed  all  of  our 
products  from  the  ground  up  with  one  purpose  in  mind:  to 
maximize  revenue  for  modern  newspapers.  This  meems  that 
Brainworks’  customers  reap  the  benefits  of  having  softwau'e 
that  drives  revenue,  amd  are  seeing  increases  from  both 
existing  operations  and  emerging  opportunities  as  well.  From 
claissifed  advertising  with  advanced  up-selling  and  cross-sell¬ 
ing  tools,  to  display  advertising  with  outbound  campaigning, 
to  circulation  with  demc^aphics  and  embedded  mapping, 
Brainworks’  tools  are  increasing  newspapers’  bottom  lines. 
And  this  applies  to  emetging  technologies  as  well  including 
customer  self-service  Web  order  entry,  digitail  media,  and 
powerful  data  miniing  and  sades  monitoring  tools  for  mam- 
agers.  We  long  ago  decided  that  whatever  new  technology  or 
opportunity  presented  itself,  Brainworks  would  be  the  first  to 
exploit  it  and  turn  it  into  revenue  producing  products  for  our 
customers. 

Newspapers  Need  to  Compete  Better 

The  second  importamt  thing  to  readize,  when  tadking  about 
maddng  more  monty,  is  that  newspapers  must  compete  much 
better  to  succeed  in  markets  where  advertisers  have  so  many 
more  choices  today.  Brainworks  understamds  that  adopting 
new  selling  techniques  amd  strategies  is  what  will  prevent 


newspapers  from  falling  irreparably  behind  in  the  race  for 
advertising  dollars.  The  good  news  is  that  modern  selling  tools 
are  already  part  of  Bradnworks  products,  and  when  they’re 
implemented,  today’s  newspapers  can  compete  with  anyone. 
These  tools  include  outbound  marketing  with  broadcast 
email,  fax  amd  telemarketing,  advanced  wireless  and  CRM 
tools  that  empower  reps’  sales  efforts  outside  the  office,  and 
the  exciting  new  Sales  Funnel  that  monitors  the  activity  of 
entire  sales  teams  so  reps  spend  more  time  selling  and 
developing  new  accounts. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

Brainworks  continues  to  lead  the  way  for  newspapers  into  the 
future.  We  continue  to  build  out  our  suite  of  web  based  self 
service  and  mobile  wireless  tools.  We  adso  now  offer  you  the 
option  of  using  Brainworks  products  as  fully  hosted  solutions, 
meaming  you  can  start  benefiting  from  Brainworks  without 
the  need  to  purchaise  or  mauntaiin  haurdware  or  software. 

The  Brainworks  Paission 

Every  individuad  at  Brainworks  is  passionate  about  madcing 
our  customers  wildly  successful.  We  chamnel  that  passion 
into  delivering  the  very  best  software  and  services  to  you,  and 
working  closely  with  you  to  make  sure  you  reap  the  benefits. 
Your  success  and  prosperity  are  our  single  focus. 


Get  back  into  the  revenue  race  amd  win! 

Visit  Bradnworks  at  www.bradnworks.com,  or  cadi  1-800-755-1111  to  leaum  how 
Bradnworks  cam  staurt  maddng  more  money  for  you. 


3r(^inworks 
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NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  V  SOLUTIONS 


Scripps  Turns  to  Brainworks  Because 
Brainworfts  Has  the  Answers 

Why  did  the  EW  Scripps  Company  select  Brainworks  as  the 
advertising  and  circulation  software  vendor  that  would  help  them 
redefine  their  newspaper  business? 


Proven  revenue  Newspapers  have  been  making  more  money  for  years  with  Brainworks 
generating  tools  advertising  and  circulation  tools.  Constantly  upgraded, 

®  ^  tuned  to  your  market,  with  the  most  innovative  tools  anywhere,  you'll 

see  a  significant  increase  in  revenue  and  reduction  in  costs. 


Hosted  or  purchased 
— ^your  choice 


Brainworks  provides  a  fully  hosted  solution  with  no  capital  outlay. 
Or  if  you  prefer  you  can  choose  a  traditional  approach  and  run  our 
software  from  your  own  servers. 


Gateway  to 
innovation 


Brainworks  is  always  the  first  to  harness  new  technologies  and  make 
them  available  to  newspapers.  Wireless  tools,  integrated  mapping, 
iPhone,  just  to  name  a  few. 


No  compromises 


Brainworks  is  passionate  about  always  providing  the  very  best  tools, 
and  the  very  best  service  to  our  customers. 


Nimble  partner  in 
changing  times 


Changing  times  bring  new  challenges  and  opportunities  to 
newspapers.  Brainworks  customers  remark  on  our  uncanny  ability 
to  turn  on  a  dime  and  create  tools  that  help  them  face  challenges 
and  exploit  opportunities. 


Proven  provider 


Brainworks  has  been  a  successful  provider  to  newspapers  for  over  30 
years.  Our  customers  range  from  mid-sized  to  large  companies, 
including  The  Buffalo  News,  Charleston  Post  and  Courier,  Gesca, 
Montreal  La  Presse,  Houston  Greensheet,  EW  Scripps  Company,  and 
many  more. 


Satisfying 


Brainworks  consistently  earns  the  highest  marks  in  customer 
satisfaction.  Our  customers  love  us  -  talk  to  them,  they’ll  tell  you  why! 


SCRIPPS 


Brainworks  welcomes  EW  Scripps  Newspapers  to  our  family 
of  satisfied  customers.  Newspapers  across  North  America  are 
generating  millions  of  dollars  of  additional  sales  revenue  as  a 
direct  result  of  installing  Brainworks  Software. 


Make  More  Money  with  Brainworks 


Brainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  V  SOlUTIONS 
www.brainworks.com 
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For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twiner  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 
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Cary  Greene 
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Newspaper  brokerage 
for  87  years... 


Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates  has 
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Dave  Gauger 

Consulting*Valuations-Saies*Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 
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of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
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www.rickenbachermedia.com 
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Solid  Work. 
[)lid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


...«»■  J  We  assist  owners  In  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidentjal  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Acquisitions  *  Valaado&s 
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Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)  336-3457 
brokeredi  @aol.com 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho 
(580)421-9600 
bolitho@bolitho.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

"We  are  very  pleased  with  the  level  of  professionalism  that 
our  transaction  received...we  were  able  to  achieve  a  strong 
value  for  our  enterprise  that  has  been  closely  held  for  80  years." 
Ann  Davis  Oswald  Weaver 
H.L.  Oswald  Enterprises 

While  the  sale  of  Waupaca  Publishing  Company  was  an 
emotionally  taxing  experience,  the  process  was  made  much 
easier  with  the  advice  &  guidance  of  Ed  Anderson  of  National 
Media  Associates.  I  feel  the  full  value  of  my  company  was 
achieved  in  the  sale  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Anderson," 

Scott  Turner 

Waupaca  Publishing  Company 

www.nationalmediasales.com 
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What’s  at  stake  for  newspapers  in  the  fight  for  Net  neutrality 


BY  O.  RICARDO  PIMENTEL 

WHEN  ELEPHANTS  FIGHT,  THE  GRASS  GETS  TRAMPLED, 

or  SO  the  adage  goes.  The  adage 
doesn’t  anticipate  an  effective  referee. 

On  the  issue  of  Net  neutrality,  the  lit¬ 
tle  guys  —  Internet  users,  in  this  case  — 
might  be  forgiven  if  all  they  see  are  giants  lining  up 
against  one  another.  Let  me  suggest  that  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  that  have  online  operations  should  also  be 
keenly  interested.  They  are  standing  in  the  grass. 


On  the  one  side  are  the  Internet 
service  providers  such  as  Comcast  and 
AT&T,  who  make  money  because  they 
own  the  pipes  through  which  Web 
content  flows  (without  a  whole  lot  of 
competition).  On  the  other  are  the 
content  providers,  the  Googles  and 
Yahoos  of  the  world,  who  turn  a  profit 
because  user  access  to  their  content  is, 
at  the  moment,  virtually  unfettered. 

Each  makes  the  case  that  consumers 
will  suffer  if  the  other  guy  wins. 

In  this  case,  though  not  in  all  cases, 
listen  to  the  would-be  referee.  That 
would  be  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Or,  rather,  its  chairman, 
Julius  Genachowski,  who  is  proposing 
to  enforce  Net  neutrality  by  reclassify¬ 
ing  ISPs  into  telecommunications 
services  —  though  not  regulating 
content  or  rates. 

Net  neutrality  is  the  concept  that 
the  Web  should  be  free-flowing, 
unrestricted  by  the  folks  who  own  the 
pipes.  In  a  ruling  earlier  this  year,  a 
federal  court  limited  the  ability  for  the 
FCC  to  ensure  this.  That  ruling  left  the 
commission  scrambling  for  alternatives. 

The  FCC  had  intervened  after 
Comcast  “throttled  down”  a  file-sharing 
service,  BitTorrent. 

The  FCC  argued  that  it  could  not 


discriminate  against  a  single  provider 
by  slowing  it  down  in  such  a  fashion  — 
which  is  to  say  all  sites  and  providers 
must  be  treated  neutrally.  Comcast  won. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit  said  the  FCC 
had  no  such  authority  under  the  rules  it 
was  using,  but  left  open  the  door  for  “re¬ 
classification,”  which  is  pretty  much 
what  Genachowski  trotted  out,  though 
he  billed  it  as  a  third  or  middle-of-the- 
road  way. 

It  appears  that  Genachowski  has 
enough  votes  on  the  five-member 
commission  to  .push  this  through,  but 
I’m  anticipating  a  bitter  battle;  as  the 
commission  acts,  in  court  and  to  force 
Congress  to  react. 

W’liat’s  at  stake  for  most  consumers  is 
simply  whether  ISPs,  by  virtue  of  own¬ 
ing  the  pipes,  are  allowed  to  restrict  the 
information  available  on  the  Internet. 

In  other  words,  will  they  be  able  to  play 
favorites  with  lawful  content,  creating 
fast  lanes  or  slow  lanes  for  providers 
depending  on  their  ability  to  pay? 

And,  in  this  light,  what  newspaper 
and  broadcast  online  operations  have 
at  stake  here  becomes  instantly  obvious. 
They  have  a  huge  stake  in  keeping  con¬ 
tent  as  unfettered  as  possible.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  newspapers  in  particular  are 


looking  at  online  as  their  future.  The 
prospect  of  ISPs  able  to  “throttle  down” 
sites  as  they  desire  should  be  sending  up 
warning  flags  aplenty. 

Of  course,  the  telecoms  are  saying 
that  they  are  for  an  open  Internet. 

That  they  wouldn’t  think  of  restricting 
content.  But  one  need  only  think  back 
on  all  the  promises  cable  television 
companies  made  when  they  were 
vying  for  all  those  municipal  franchises. 
Be  worried  about  such  assurances. 

The  free  market  is  not  deserving  of 
all  of  the  vilification  it  has  been 
suffering  of  late  —  the 
Great  Recession,  anyone? 
—  but  it  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  the  ISPs 
unrestricted  control  over 
what  has  evolved  into  a 
service  as  indispensable  as 
what  telephone  companies 
and  electric  utilities  have 
provided. 

Comcast  is  talking 

about  a  merger  with  NBC,  for  instance, 
which  would  make  the  telecom  a 
content  provider  in  addition  to 
owning  the  pipes.  How  could  such  a 
combinedentity  be  trusted  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  favor  its  own  content 
over  others? 

Some  rules  of  the  road  are  necessaiy, 
and  the  FCC  is  the  most  logical  entity  to 
enforce  these.  And  I’m  confident  that 
rules  that  allow  the  ISPs  to  recoup  and 
attract  investment  —  and  still  ensure 
Net  neutrality  —  can  be  crafted. 

I  worry  here  as  someone  who  would 
find  it  difficult  to  do  his  job  without 
open  Web  access  and,  of  course,  as 
someone  who  works  for  a  newspaper. 

But  I  have  another  worry.  I’ve  seen 
many  journalists  lose  their  jobs  over 
the  last  two  years.  And  some  have 
turned  to  the  Web  to  tiy  to  reinvent 
themselves.  Now,  imagine  if  the  content 
of  these  budding  entrepreneurs  were 
suddenly  restricted? 

Regulation  ensuring  an  open, 
unfettered  Web,  please.  0 


O.  Ricardo  Pimentel  is  the  editorial 
page  editor  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel  and  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists. 
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41,000  Newspaper  Personnel 
1,500  Daily  Newspapers 
6,700  Weekly  Newspapers 
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Chocolate Cakewithlrisinwi^^  R/cer  Earns  Spot  in  Gadget  Hall  of  F 

.  Tliis  week’c 


Linda  luaci 


(^innes§  Chocolate]  q 
)  Cake  1  Q\ 


-  (JoiUt 


Cake 
W  hat  \bu  Need 
1  c  Guinness  draft  beer 
3/4  c  sour  cream 


_ 


Pour  the  Guinness  into  a 
large,  wide  saucepan;  add  the  | 
butter  -  in  spoons  or  slices 

-  -  -  -  and  heal  until  the  butter's 

1  stk  unsalted  butter  (add  2  tbsp  melted.  Whisk  in  the  cocoa 
and  sugar. 


if  you'd  like) 

2  eggs 

1  tbsp  pure  vanilla  extract 
3/4  c  unsw  eetened  cocoa 

2  c  all  purpose  flour 

3  c  confectioner's  sugar 
2  1  '1  tsp  baking  soda 

Direction 

•  Preheat  the  oven  to  350°F. 
Butter  and  line  a  9  inch 
spnngform  pan. 


•  Beat  the  sour  cream  with  the 
eggs  and  vanilla,  then  pour 
into  the  pan;  w  hisk  in  the 
flour  and  baking  soda. 

•  t’our  the  cake  batter  into  the 
greased  and  lined  pan  and 
bake  for  45  minutes  to  an 
hour. 

•  When  finished  baking,  leave 
the  cake  to  cool  completely 
in  the  pan  on  a  cooling  rack. 

•  Slice  and  enjoy! 


^  Submittwl  by:  Lind*  iMacs.  Rhin*b*ck.  HY _ 

www.justapinch.coin/guinnesscakc 


method  f  ve  tned.  Similar^,  j’v^  ' 


Ifyou  are  a  chocolate  lover  like  me, 

then  you  simply  must  try  Linda  l^c* 
Guinness  Chocolate  Cake!  As  you  will  likely 
guess  I'd  never  paired  beer  with  chocolate  cake 
before,  so  I  didn’t  know  what  to  expect  when  I 
tried  this  recipe.  To  my  surprise,  the  Guinness 
really  enhanced  the  flavor  of  the  chocolate, 
ai.  ina  the  cake  an  unexpected,  plea^nt  taste. 
The  sour  cream  helps  to  keep  the  cake  moist, 
making  for  a  wonderfully  decadent  dessert. 

See  step-by-step  photos  of  Linda  s  Guinness 
Chocolate  Cake  and  thousands  of  recipes  from 
other  hometown  Americans  at: 

www.justapinch.com/guinncsscake 

You'll  also  find  coupons  for  the  recipe 
ingredients! 

Enjoy  and  remember,  use  "just  a  pinch  .. 


'he 

fails  into  the  "Who 
Sgetrv  ‘‘‘'chen 

fahewfavorite,nv<^vT'- 
Jis  mie  gadget:  the  potato 
neer!  Something  of  a  cross 
I  between  an  over-sided  garlic 

pr«s  and  a  Play-Doh®t^^ 

^  po'ato  ricer 
simple  mashed 
I  potatoes.  The  result  was  the 

made!  ^  Potatoes  Tve  ever 

“« ""S; ‘ 

I  dough  for  her  Blue  Ribbon  Ham  f  hoe  gadget  gurus 

I  c""'  'P'Phany.  KdKr'’cT!'''  family 
looking  for  suggestions  rikk'^  ‘^hatting  about  blue 
I  "  hff  ereative  ways  to  nut  mv  *'P*  accessing  valuable 
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To  use,  just  go  to  justapinchmedia.com  and  download.  Or  sign 
up  and  we'll  email  a  new  set  of  columns  to  you  each  week. 
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